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“CANT YOU FIND SOMEONE, THEN?” SAID THE LITTLE 
GIRL VEHEMENTLY. 
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CHAPTER I 
WILLIAM AND THE CAMPERS 


ILLIAM was bored. It was the summer holi- 
day; Ginger, Douglas and Henry were all away 
Bom home; and William ft to his own resources. 
He wandered desolately t the lanes and woods, 
- playing imaginary | iimself, but somehow 
there was no sav our William was not one 
of those rarefied so heir highest fulfilment _ 
‘in solitude. His sp ys 
wy Bien he saw one mo paration for the erection — 
of tents in one of Farmer Jenks’ fields. 

A fussy little man in shorts with amazingly thin 
knees was in charge of the operations. He scurried 
F ‘about, giving directions in a high-pitched voice rather 
like the drone of an insect, and getting in everyone's 
4 way As soon as he saw William, he came over to 
1im ‘and said: 

j “What are you doing here, boy? Go away.” 
William moved reluctantly away, but continued to 
watch from a distance. When the tents were finally 
erected, a large notice board was put up by ‘the gate 
oo to the field. 

“Open Air Holiday Association. Particulars from 
the Secretary.” | 

_ Provisions arrived next—the baker’s boy and the 
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milkman’s boy and the butcher’s boy being received 
by the thin man in shorts, then shoo’ed off the premises 
as soon as they had delivered their goods. 

At this point William had to go home to tea, but 
he hurried back immediately afterwards and found 
to his delight that the inmates of the camp were just 
arriving. They were a curious assortment. They 
included a girl with a monocle and an Eton crop, who 
announced that she had only joined the camp in order 
to grow her hair in retirement, and a stout woman in 
flowered cretonne beach pyjamas who announced that 
she had joined it to get her weight down. There was 
a lanky dyspeptic-loo king man who had already 
buttonholed the secretary » and was discoursing on his 
dietetic requirements. i 

“My vegetables mu 









ied, not boiled, and I 


_ must have wholemeal bread. And grated carrot and 
“raw cabbage for lunch. ANd a cup of weak china 


tea half an hour before tea because I never drink at 
meals.”’ 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes!’’ said the fussy, harassed 
little secretary, growing more fussy and harassed every 
moment. 

There was a family consisting of a mother and 
father, and a small bored-looking boy who was already 
announcing that he “wanted to go home.” 

There was the usual complement of muscular, 
youthful he-men, and young females in garments that 
yaried from beach pyjamas to flannel shorts, riding 
breeches, cotton dresses, and kitchen overalls. 

Filled with interest and curiosity, William entered 
and joined the throng. For some time no one noticed 
him, and he was able to wander about, listening and 


i 
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watching to his heart’s content. Everyone seemed 
nervy and suspicious. 

“T only hope the food’s going to be eatable,” said a 
lugubrious-looking woman with hennaed hair and a 
pair of lorgnettes. “I really don’t know why I've 
come. I’ve always been awfully comfortable at that 
boarding-house at Eastbourne.”’ 

“Well, really,’ agreed the stout woman, “T’ve never 
been in the country for a holiday before, and it’s very 
disappointing so far. I don’t think there’s going to 
be anything going om, if you know what I mean. It’s 
so depressing, all these fields and—well, nothing going 
on.”’ : 

William gathered that the Open Air Holiday Associa- 
tion was a brand-new concern and that this was its 
opening session. Them mbers of it had been collected 
by advertisement, and there was already a certain 
amount of friction. = : 7 

“T mean, after all,” a bald man in plus fours was 
saying, “I’m fond of fresh air and all that, but to put 
me practically at the entrance of the tent is the limit. 
I mean, fresh air’s one thing and a draught’s another. 
And there isn’t nearly enough room in the tent. | 
mean, I particularly wanted to do some butterfly 
collecting, and as far as I can see there won’t be an 
inch to keep my specimen boxes.” 

The stout lady sympathised vaguely, then returned 
to her own troubles. 

“Tt’s the food I’m worried about,” she said. “I 
know I’ve come here to get my weight down but, after 
all, dieting doesn’t mean starvation. I’ve just been 
looking round that tent he says is going to be used 
as a kitchen and I can’t see anything but loaves of 
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bread and tinned stuff and a few chops. Well, that 
sort of thing won’t keep a woman of my size going, 
and, as I said before, dieting’s dieting and starvation’s 
starvation.” | 

A delicately rouged and powdered damsel in backless 
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“DON’T YOU KNOW YOU’RE TRESPASSING?’ SNAPPED THE 
FUSSY LITTLE MAN. “GO AWAY AT ONCE, OR I'LL SEND 
FOR THE POLICE.” 
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beach pyjamas was holding forth to her friends as she 
frowningly emphasised the cupid’s bow of her lips 
with a vermilion lipstick. 

“My dears, I’d no idea it was going to be like this. 
There aren’t any shops. Literally there aren't any 
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“THERE AREN’T ANY SHOPS HERE,” COMPLAINED THE GIRL 
IN THE BEACH PYJAMAS. 
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shops. I mean, where does one buy things? I thought 
at least there’d be shops. Powder and that sort of 
thing. One’s always running out of something. Of 
course, I know it’s the country, but surely people must 
live even in the country.” 

A he-man was making himself slightly unpopular by 
striding to and fro among the crowds, elbowing people 
ruthlessly out ef his way and saying how wonderful it 
was to be back again among the great open spaces. 

Through all this scurried the fussy little secretary, 
reassuring here, exhorting there, replying as best he 
could to the barrage of questions and complaints that 
assailed him from all sides. 

Suddenly he spied William and, recognising that he 
was not a member of the Open Air Holiday Associa- 
tion, turned on him fiercely, glad to find someone upon 
whom he could vent his irritation with impunity. 

“What are you doing here?’’ he snapped. “Don’t 
you know you're trespassing? Go away at once or 
I’ll send for the police.” 

William departed with silent dignity and met the 
police in the person of a weedy youth in a crumpled 
uniform watching operations over the further hedge. 

“What do they want to come here for with their 
monkey shows?’’ demanded the police bitterly. 
“ There’s all the rest of England, ain’t there?”’ 

Relations between him and William were generally 
rather strained, but in face of this invasion from 
the outside world each was conscious of a feeling, 
not of liking exactly, but at least of toleration, for 
the other. 

“He said he’d send for you if I didn’t go away,” 
said William. 
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“Sauce!’’? commented the policeman, then, remem- 
bering his official position, added rather distantly: 
“You mind what you're about, my lad. Trespassin’s 
an offence against the law, an’ there’s no gettin’ away 
from it.”’ 

“ All right,” said William, “keep your hair on,” and 
set off briskly homewards, where he forgot the Open 
Air Holiday Association in an imaginary lion hunt with 
his dog Jumble in the shrubbery. 

The next morning, however, he went to the field 
directly after breakfast to find it the scene of great 
activity. Some of the campers were washing up the 
breakfast things, others were already making prepara- 
tion for the midday meal. The he-man was con- 
ducting a class in physical jerks in a very breezy fashion 
but with a slightly nasal intonation, stopping occasion- — 
ally to sneeze. 

A game of cricket was going on in one corner and in 


_ another an elaborately accoutred band of hikers was 


assembling. Despite all this activity there was a 
- certain air of listlessness over the proceedings. The 
_ stout lady was engaged in complaining bitterly about 
_ her breakfast. She said that the bacon was burnt 
and there weren’t enough eggs to go round and that 


the bread tasted of onions. She repeated several 


times that dieting was dieting and starvation was 


starvation. 








The damsel in the backless beach pyjamas was again 
holding forth to a select circle of friends. She'd for- 
gotten to bring her face cream, she said, and she'd 
been down to the village shop and they didn’t stock 
it. They stocked shoes and brushes and notepaper 
and mixed fruit drops and flour and gardening tools 
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and cushion covers and dried peas, but they didn’t 
stock face cream. 

“Well, I mean,” she said, “ you’d have thought he 
could have found a place that was both country and 
civilised, wouldn’t you? Surely you can get fresh air 
just as well in a place where they keep tace cream as 
_ at a place where they don’t. I think it’s all very 
badly organised.” 

The small boy was stili announcing shrilly that he 
wanted to go home, adding that there was nothing to 
do, and he’d thought it was going to be seaside. 

Another little group was complaining that the tents 
were draughty, and that they hadn’t had a wink of 
sleep—not to say real sleep—all night. The little 
secretary was more fussy and harassed than ever. 
He flew about, trying to infuse a little pep into 
things with a curious mixture of exasperation and 
heartiness. 

“No one else coming for the tramp? Marvellous 
tramp right over the hills. No, my dear lady, I can’t 
possibly arrange for you to have a permanent wave 
here. Quite impossible .. . I want some more people 
for the physical jerks. Nothing like physical jerks. 

-. No, I hadn’t thought of getting up a whist drive. 
I really don’t see how it could be managed. . . . Any 
more for cricket? Come on, people. We want seven 
more for a cricket team. ... And anyone for bad- 
minton? Yes, my dear lady, the bedding has all been 
aired, I assure you. It may have been a midge, but 
it was certainly nota flea.... I’m sorry. madam, that 
the moon kept you awake, but I’m afraid I can’t do 
anything about it.... No, I don’t see that we can have 
any sort of central heating put into The TOSS oi a 
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_ Then he saw William, and once more welcomed the 
Opportunity of venting his irritation on someone who 
snot ina position to resent it. 

] " “You here again?” he stuttered indignantly. “TI 
t thought I'd told you not to come hanging about here. 
i catch you here once more——” 

q “All right,”’ said William coldly, “I don’t want to 
join your monkey show.”’ 

_ The secretary, purple-faced with anger at this . 
a iffront, made a grab at him, but William vaulted lightly 
: ver the gate and ran down the road, turning at the 
end to put out his tongue and wave derisively to 
the secretary, who was still gesticulating furiously at 
iat 

the gate. 

He walked on down the road. He had enjoyed the 
little encounter, but he realised that it would prevent 
lis being able to visit the camp again. The secretary 
would now be on the watch for him) He might even 
ut a few of the he-men on to the task of meting out 
etribution on him when next he ventured there. On 
he whole William was not sorry. He had seen all he 
anted to see of them, and they were a set of loonies 
anyway. He wasn’t going to waste any more time on 
th em. He walked on aimlessly through the village, 
yeyond the village, and along a narrow country lane. 
He wasn 't going anywhere 1 in particular. He was just 
iving Fate an opportunity to let something happen 
tc > him, if it wanted to. He had not been down this 
yarticular lane for some time, but he remembered that 
jalf-way down it there was a large house “To Let.”’ 
+ occurred to him that he might explore its possibilities. 
Empty houses, he knew by experience, made very 
satisfactory playgrounds, and it would be fine to have 
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an empty house to present to Ginger, Douglas and 
Henry on their return. Often downstairs windows 
were left open or could be opened easily, and in any 
case an untended garden made an excellent jungle for 
big game hunting or Red Indians. Better than a field 
full of soppy campers any day. 

He approached cautiously and peered in through the 
gate. But Fate was against him. It was “To Let” 
no longer. There were curtains at the windows, the 
garden was tidied, the ragged lawn mowed. _ Dis- 
appointed, he was just about to turn away when he 
saw a little girl with red hair looking at him through 
one of the downstairs windows. 

As their eyes met she immediately contorted her face 
into a grimace expressive of ridicule and defiance. 
William responded with a grimace as spirited and 
challenging as hers. The little girl made a yet more 
hideous distortion of her small and (normally) comely 
features. William, much impressed but determined 
not to be outdone, increased the diabolical intensity 
of his own “face.’’ The silent contest lasted for about 
five minutes, then the little girl suddenly left her post 
at the window. William waited expectantly. Aftera 
few moments the front door opened, and she came 
down to the gate. | 

“Hello,” she said in a manner that, though brusque, 
was obviously meant to be friendly. The “face” 
contest had broken the ice between them. 

“Hello,” replied William. 

“That last one of yours was a jolly good one,” she 
went on. 

“Oh, well, I’ve had a lot of practice,” said William 
modestly, and added: “ Yours were all jolly good, too.” 
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“What have you come here for?” said the little 
girl in a business-like voice. 

“Oh, I was jus’ lookin’ round,”’ said William vaguely. 

“Don’t you want to be a guest?” said the little 
girl. “I hoped you wanted to be a guest.” 

“ A—what?” said William. 

“A guest,” repeated the little girl, rather irritably. 
“Are you sure you don’t want to be a guest? It’s 
very reasonable, and I don’t know what we're going to 
do if we don’t get some guests soon.”’ 

William stared at her in bewilderment. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said at last. 

“Vou’re very stupid, then,” said the little girl 
severely. “I’ve never met anyone so stupid. Except 
at pulling faces, of course. You see, we’ve taken this 
house for a guest house, and we can't get any guests, 
and I don’t know what we’re going to do if we don't 
get some soon. If you don’t want to be a guest your- 
self, don’t you know someone that does? It’s terrebly 
reasonable, and the cooking’s good, and the beds are 
all box spring mattresses.”’ 

William gaped at her, dismayed and bewildered by 
her earnestness. 

“No, I don’t think I do,” he said. 

“Well, can’t you find someone, then?’ went on the 
little girl vehemently. “There must be people here. 
You live here, don’t you?”’ 

“Er—yes,” admitted William. 

“Well, then, you ought to know people who want to 
come to a guest house. You ought to get your friends 
to come.”’ 

William thought of his friends—a motley crew of 
tousled, grubby boyhood. 
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“Well, you see,” he explained diffidently, “they all 
sort of live at home.” 

“Then don’t you know anyone who doesn’t live here, 
but who'd like to come here for a holiday?” 

So accusing and indignant was her manner that 
William felt miserably inadequate as he muttered: 
“Er—no, I don’t think I do.” 

The little girl heaved an exasperated sigh. 

“I simply can’t think why everyone’s so stupid,” 
she said. “Oh well,” she ended in a resigned fashion 
and turned away from the gate. 

Here was an opportunity for William to slip away and 
put an end to the embarrassing interview, but the 
little girl interested and attracted him. There was 
about her a suggestion of indomitable courage, of 
spirited defiance to fate, that made him feel her to be 
a kindred soul. 

“Hil Stop a minute,” he said. “I say, look here. 
If I meet someone who’s trying to find a guest house, 
Y’il tell ’em about this one all right.” 

The little girl went into the house without answering, 


In a few moments, however, she returned with a 


sheaf of cards in her hands. On each was printed: 

“Regina Guest House. Country fare. Peaceful 
surroundings. Moderate terms, Every comfort.” 

“There!”” she said. “Give them to people you 
meet. We simply must get someone soon or I don’t 
know what we shall do.” 

“Yes, all right, I will,” said William, pocketing 
them. He felt that the guest house had occupied the 
conversation quite long enough. He was beginning 
to grow rather tired of it. He proceeded to introduce 
another topic. 


~ 
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_ “What sort of games d’you like playing best?” le 
“Red Indians,’ answered the little girl promptly, 
William felt his intuition of kinship of soul to be 
justified. | 
“So doI,” he said. “I say, come an’ play with me. 
There are some jolly fine woods near here, an’ the 
people that gen’rally play with me are away.” 
_ “Where are they?” 
_ “They’ve gone to the seaside for their holidays.” 
_ “Well, why didn’t they come here?”’ said the little 
girl indignantly. “They couldn’ t possibly have a nicer 
a than this to stay at.”’ 
_ “Yes, but there isn’t any sea here,”’ said William. 
“ Sea?’’ repeated the little girl indignantly. ‘“ What 
do they want sea for?”’ 
_ “Well—er—they sort of do,” said William apolo- 
getically. “Isay, do come an’ play Red Indians in 
he woods.” 
~ “OF course I can’t,” snapped the little girl, “ve 
ij to stay here an’ help mother in case anyone comes, 
you’ ve got to go’n’ find someone for the guest 
house.’ 
_ “Allright,” said William rather reluctantly, setting 
off down the road. 
_ He approached his mother at stile, using, for him, 
ep ptional finesse and diplomacy. 
~ “You look a bit tired, mother,’’ he said. 
7 “Do I, dear?” said Mrs. Brown, as soon as she had 
recovered the power of speech. “I feel quite all 
Richt, thank you.’ 
_ “I think you’d do with a holiday, wouldn’t you?” 
said William. 
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“Well, of course we’re going away next month, and 
I must say I shall be glad of a little rest.’’ 

“But wouldn’t you like to go away before next 
month?’’ suggested William. 

“Icouldn’t, dear. Your father can’t get away from 
the office yet.” 

“Yes, but you needn't go far. I know of a jolly 
nice place jus’ a bit down the road. It’s moderate 
comfort an’ spring boxes an’ all that sort of thing.’’ 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, dear,” said his mother 
and refused to reopen the discussion, — 

The next person William tackled was the Vicar’s 
wife. He met her as she was coming down the road 
and embarked on the subject without wasting time 
on preliminaries. 

“Good afternoon,” he said politely. “I say, I know 
of a jolly good place where you can have a jolly good 
holiday. It’s jus’ near here an’ it’s got moderate 
comfort an’ a spring box an’ all that. An’ I bet if 
you once went there " 

The Vicar’s wife swept him out of her way. 

“Yes, dear,” she said, “I’m sure it’s a very nice 
game, but I really haven’t time to play just now. I'm 
very busy.” 

“It’s a real place,’ persisted William. “It’s a 
place youll be jolly glad I told you about. It’s 
got 

But the Vicar’s wife had already passed out of 
hearing. 

Slowly and disconsolately William returned to the 
Regina Boarding House. The little girl came running 
down the walk as soon as she saw him. 

“Have you got anyone?” she said eagerly. 
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“No,” said William. “I’ve tried jolly hard, but no 
‘one would come. I say, do come out an’ play Red 
Indians with me.” 

“Of course I won’t come out an’ play Red Indians 
with you till we’ve got someone for the guest house.” 

_ “Well, come an’ look at a funny camp there is down 
‘the road. I can’t go too near cause they get so mad 
at me, but it’s jolly fun watchin’ it. I bet it'll make 
you laugh.”’ 

_ “Did you give any of those cards to anyone? “ 

_ “Er—no. No one’s given me a chance.” 

_ “Well, I’m sick of you hanging about here an’ doing 
nothing. I wish you’d go away an’ stop wasting my 
time.’’ With that she flounced indoors and slammed 
the door. 

- William walked slowly down the road. He felt 
that he ought to dislike the little girl intensely and 
hever want to see her again. She was certainly one 
of the most unreasonable people he had ever met, and 
he considered that he had met a good many. But 
somehow he couldn’t dislike her, and he did want to 
ee her again. He felt that a friendship with her 
would be stimulating and exciting. William always 
referred people who quarrelled with him to people 
who agreed with him. 

_ He went to the woods and hunted an imaginary lion 
' he tired of the process, then, not daring to approach 
he little girl’s house again, he made his way cautiously 
© the camping ground of the Open Air Holiday 
Association. The usual activities were going on—but 
with an air of listlessness. The he-man conducted 
his physical jerks class with a more nasal intonation 
han ever, stopping still more often to sneeze or blow 
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his nose. The group of malcontents was the largest 
and most animated group on the camping ground. 
Various remarks reached William. . 

“Well, it must be damp. It stands to reason that 
it must be damp. I’ve never had such rheumatism 
in all my life before.” 

“And I’ve had dyspepsia ever since I got here. 
The food’s very poor, of course, and the cooking’s 
awful. It’s all very badly organised.” 

“ Hello.” 

William looked round to find the small boy who 
wanted to go home staring at him fixedly. 

“Hello,”’ replied Williant, 

“What’s your name?” 

“William. What’s yours?” 

“Roderick. Where do you live?” 

“ Here.” 

“Herve! Not in this awful place! I’ve never been 
in such an awful place before. I wish I’d never come.” 

“It’s not an awful place,” said William indignantly, 
rising to the defence of his birthplace. “It’s a jolly 
nicer place than the one you live in, anyway.” 

“Oh, is it?’ said the small boy sarcastically. 
“Well, let me tell you, it isn’t. It’s the dullest place 
I’ve ever been in. Nothing ever happens here.”’ 

“Oh, doesn’t it?” said William. “Well, let me 
tell you, it does.” ' ; 

“What does, then? Tell me what does.” 

William was nonplussed for a moment, then remem- 
bered his most recent activities. 

“Well, for one thing there’s a lion over in those 
woods.”’ 

“T bet there isn’t.” 
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G Well, there is.’ 

“How did it vl there ?”’ 

“William was silent, trying to find some convincing 
ason for the presence of a lion in the woods. 

“Tt escaped from a circus,” he said at last. 

ts ot didn’t.” 

“Tt did.” 

“Tt didn’t.” 

“All right,”’ said William vaguely. you wait and 


» See what ?”’ 

“See if you don’t hear it one of these nights. People 
{ten hear it roarin’ at night.” 

“Go on! They don’t!” 

“An right. You wait and see.’ 

_ The objectionable small boy’s Sit had roused 
1 William’s fighting spirit. He felt that his honour 
yas involved in the existence of the lion. It was his 
on, and this objectionable small boy had insulted 
“All right,’”’ he said once more with a short sinister 
migh. “ You jolly well wait till to-night.” 

It would, he thought, be quite a simple matter 
) come out that night and roar behind the hedge near 
e small boy’s tent. That would show him! 

‘Then the harassed secretary saw him and once more 
ime to send him away. As he went, the little boy 
led after him derisively: “Zions! Liar, you 
But by evening the rumour that a lion, escaped 
om a circus, was roaming the local woods had spread 
rough the camp and the atmosphere was charged 
ith electricity. 
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“Nonsense!” said the harassed secretary. ‘Non- 
sense! I never heard such nonsense!”’ 

“But Roderick met a boy who’s actually seen it.” 

“Nonsense. Roderick’s making it up.” 

“Excuse me. Roderick’s a most truthful little 
boy. This boy he met had a most narrow escape from 
itin the wood. Fortunately Roderick himself doesn’t 
believe it, but I’m quite convinced it’s true. I mean, 
why should this boy say so if it isn’t?” 

“Well, I don’t believe it.’’ 

“Perhaps you'll believe it when we all wake up to- 
morrow morning to find ourselves gnawed to death.’ 

Nervousness increased as evening approached, and 
people who had mocked at the rumour earlier in the 
day became silently apprehensive. 

“T’d rather have almost any other death,” said a 
small earnest woman who had joined the camp in 
order to add to her collection of wild flowers. ‘‘ There’s 
something so undignified about being mauled by a lion. 
I’d much rather be drowned or struck by lightning or 
even killed in an earthquake.” 

The butterfly-hunter demanded peremptorily to 
be moved from his position near the opening of the 
tent flap. 

“T’ve had no experience with wild animals,” he 
said. “I’ve never even been to the Zoo. I feel that 
someone ought to be there who’d know how to deal 
with it if it came, someone who’s lived abroad or even 
seen one of those wild life films or something like that.” 

William, of course, had no suspicion of all this, but 
he was determined to put the fear of his lion into a 
small, sneering, objectionable boy called Roderick. 
As night fell he emerged cautiously from his home and 
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made his way down to the camp. There he crept 
yund by the hedge till he was behind the first tent, 
trambled through the hedge, and came close up to it. 
hen he emitted hisroar. Much practice in such games 
§ “Lions and Tamers,” “Big game hunting” and 
os’’ (all games of his own invention) had given 
/illiam a very good roar. He had practised it assidu- 
usly. It was as much like a lion’s roar as anything 
lat wasn’t actually a lion’s roar could be. He didn’t 
" ow, of course, in which tent the objectionable Roder- 
k was sleeping, so he decided to roar outside each of 
leminturn. He went from one to the other, tripping 
ver tent ropes, banging into the canvas, roaring 
rociously at intervals. So still and silent were the 
nts that he thought the campers must be sleeping 
rough his roars (though he hoped that Roderick 
Ould hear it in his dreams) but, as he crept silently 
yay through the dusk, a shrill sound arose that seemed 
) rend the very heavens. It was the stout lady 
ving hysterics. 
e next morning William awoke once more to face 
companionless day. He thought wistfully of the 
tle girlk She would have made such an excellent 
aymate. If only he could find someone for her 
lest house! He put his hand in his pocket for the 
tds she had given him. It was empty. They must 
ve dropped out while he was crawling about in the 
mp last night. He must go and get some more, and 
en he would deliver them to all the houses in the 
lage. He set off briskly towards the lane where 
@ guest house was, making a détour so as to pass 
ecamp. He hoped to get a word with the doubting 
oderick and ask him if he happened to have heard a 
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lion last night. But to his surprise the camp was 
being dismantled. Various he-men were taking down 
the tents and a small procession carrying suit-cases 
was streaming out of the gate. It did not turn in the 
direction of the station, however. It turned in the 
opposite direction. For, though determined that 
nothing on earth would persuade them to spend 
another night exposed to the nightly maraudings ot 
the local lion, the holiday-makers did not wish tamely 
to go home and abandon their holiday. And on the 
very night of the lion’s visit some kindly if extra- 
ordinary chance had scattered the camp with cards 
bearing the address of a local guest ‘house. 

They conversed animatedly as they went along. 

“T was just paralysed with terror.” 

“T knew the only thing was to freeze, you know, not 
speak or move. It tells you so in all the books about 
animals. It was so near that I could hear it 
breathing.” 

“T feel I’d give anything on earth to sleep on a bed 
in a voom again. And to get my feet under a proper 
table for a proper meal. The porridge was stone cold 
by the time it got to me this morning.”’ 

William followed the procession to the little girl’s 
house. It was at once the scene of bustling activity. 
William seized a moment to say to the little girl: 

“Will you come and play Red Indians with me 
now ?” , 

“Now!” she said in horror. “Now when we're so 
busy?’’ Suddenly she relented. “But I will to- 
morrow perhaps. In the evening. I ’spect I'll be 
busy in the day.”’ 

Next evening William called to claim his promise. 
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_ There was an air of peace and happiness over the guest 
) house. A gramophone came from one room in which 
a few couples could be seen dancing. In another room 
people were playing cards. Several people sat about 
the garden in deck-chairs. A group of he-men were 
just returning from a “hike.” The harassed secretary 
(looking a little less harassed) was talking to the little 
girl’s mother at the front door. 

“It’s most satisfactory,” he was saying. “I think 
‘I'll make it the headquarters of our association in 
future. Canvas hasn’t really proved a success.’ 
The little girl came out and joined William. 

_ “T can come with you to-morrow,” she said, “ ‘cause 
"we've got enough maids now. We're full of people 
‘now, an’ the ones we haven't room for are staying in 
‘rooms near. I say,” she added, “wasn’t it funny them 
. all coming like that? I wonder what made them.”’ 

_ William was silent. He would have liked to claim 
¢ sredit for the affair, but all he was conscious of was a 
feeling of guilt in having lost the cards the little girl 
had given him. 

“Oh, I dunno,” he said vaguely. “I ‘spect it jus’ 
happened.” 





























CHAPTER II 


WILLIAM THE INVISIBLE 


: ELL, this man found something to make 

himself invisible,’ said William. “He jus’ 
kept on mixin’ things till he found something that 
made him invisible, an’ then—well, he jus’ went 
invisible an’ had a jolly lot of fun.” 

“It’s only a tale,’ said one of his audience. “It 
never really happened.” 

“ Course it really happened,” said William. 

He had overheard Robert and Ethel discussing the 
film “The Invisible Man” and had taken for granted 
that they were discussing an actual historical fact. 
The idea did not strike William as in any way absurd. 
William kept a rigorously open mind, and nothing 
was in his opinion too impossible to happen in ordinary 
life. He had, in fact, always found ordinary life 
prodigal of miracles. 

“Course it really happened,” he repeated. “This 
man jus’ mixed up some things an’ found they made 
him invisible. Well, you never know what'll happen 
when you start mixin’ things. Stands to reason you 
don’t. People mix cert’n things an’ discover,” he , 
paused a moment for thought, “gas an’ electricity an’ 
suchlike.” 

William's general knowledge was somewhat sketchy 
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but, fortunately for him, so was that of most of his 

_ hearers. “ An’ there’s lots of things that have never 

_ been mixed before,’ he continued, “an’ so no one 

_ knows what they’d make if they were mixed. Well, 

_ this man jus’ found some things that had never been 

_ mixed before an’ they made invisibleness. I bet if 1 

went on mixin’ things an’ mixin’ things for a long 

time I’d sooner or later find somethin’ that’d make 
_ invisibleness too.”’ 

“Goon! You wouldn't,” said a young unbeliever 
firmly. 

_ “What d’you bet me?” demanded William. 

_ “T don’t bet you anything,” said the young un- 

believer cautiously. “I only say you jolly well 

-wouldn’t. You wouldn’t find anything to make you 

invisible.” | 

“Oh, wouldn’t I?” said William. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said the young unbeliever. 
A murmur in the group of children showed that the 
‘majority sided with the young unbeliever. — 

_ William, who had launched his theory half-heartedly, 
“now felt definitely committed to it. 

_ “D’you think,’ he said, with slow impressive 
_sternness, “that I don’t know what I’m talking 

about?” 

_ “Yes,” said the young unbeliever simply. 

“Well, now, listen to me,” said William, assuming 

his best oratorical manner. “I'll try’n’ explain if 
you'll all kin’ly listen to me. S’ pose I mixed two 
things together an’ discovered gas——” 

_ “You never did,” said the young unbeliever. 

_ “Never did what?” 

“You never discovered gas.” 
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“T never said I did.” 

“Yes, you did. You said you mixed two things 
together an’ discovered gas. Well, prove it. Prove 
that you discovered gas.”’ 

“TI never said I did,’ said William irritably. “I 
wish you'd /isten an’ stop arguin’.”’ 

“There was gas years before you were born,” went 
on the unbeliever passionately. “There was gas in 
Oueen Elizabeth’s time.” 

“T never said there wasn’t,” said William, “an’ 
if you don’t stop talkin’ an’ arguin’ an’ interruptin’ 
Y’ll sit on your head.” 

He assumed his oratorical manner again. 

“Well, what I mean is that the men what mixed 
things to get gas an’ electricity an’ suchlike, didn’t 
know they were goin’ to get them. They jus’ went 
on mixin’ an’ mixin’ things till they got ‘em. 
And I bet if you went on mixin’ an mixin’ things 
tryin’ to get invisibleness you’d get it in the end, 
same as gas an’ electricity an’ suchlike. I bet J 
would, anyway.” 

The unbeliever opened his mouth to speak then, 
meeting William’s eye, closed it. 

“T bet,” repeated William in the tone of one who 
tries to convince himself as well as his hearers, “if I 
went on mixin’ things long enough I’d be sure to find 
something that made invisibleness.”’ 

“All right, do it then,” said a boy with red hair at 
the back of the group. 

“Yes, I jolly well will,” said William. “An’ I bet 
it won’t take me long either. I won’t mess about 
with it as long as these other people did what found 
out gas and electricity. Seems to me people take 
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such a jolly long time doin’ things. Why, they've 
been messin’ about climbin’ Mount Everest for years. 
I bet I’d have done it straight away. I’d just have 
gone on climbin’ an’ climbin’ till I got there. Same 
with findin’ the North Pole.” | 

“To hear you talk,’’ said the young unbeliever 
slowly, “anyone’d think you’d made the world. 
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"i'M NOT TALKING ABOUT THE NORTH POLE,’’ SAID WILLIAM. 
“i'M TALKING ABOUT INVISIBLENESS.” 
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First you say you discovered gas an’ electricity, an’ 
now you say you climbed Mount Everest an’ found the 
North Pole.” 

William laid him carefully on the ground and sat 
on his head. 

“ Prove it,’’ came in muffled tones from beneath him. 
“ Prove you found the North Pole.” 

“T’m not talkin’ about the North Pole,” said William, 
“Tm talking about invisibleness.” He addressed his 
audience again. “I’m tellin’ you that I’m jus’ as 
likely to discover invisibleness as any of those other 
people were to discover gas an’ suchlike. It was only 
a sort of chance. They went on mixin’ things till they 
got it, and I bet I’d get invisibleness that way an’ a 
jolly sight sooner than what they did.” 

“All right, get it,” challenged the boy with red 
hair. 

“Yes, I will, too.” 

“When? This time next week?” 

“Yes. You come here this time next week, an’ I 
bet I’ll have got it all right.’’ 

“Yes, we jolly well will, an’ I bet we'll have a jolly 
good laugh at you.” 

“Oh, will you?” said William, rising from the 
unbeliever’s head and advancing pugnaciously upon 
his audience, who retreated before him in good 
order. 

“Prove that you discovered the North Pole,’’ said 
the unbeliever, feeling his jaw to make quite sure that 
it was not permanently dislocated. ‘‘That’s all I say. 
Prove it.” 

But William was already on his homeward way. He 
looked grim and earnest and slightly harassed. He 
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had no doubts at all of his power to discover the secret 
of invisibility, but perhaps a week had been rather a 
short time to allow himself. 

He lost no time, however, in starting on his quest. 
The next morning in the science lesson, instead of con- 
tenting himself with the simple experiment prescribed 
by the science master, he mixed a small quantity of 
every bottle within range into a test tube. The result 
was an explosion so loud and impressive that at first 
he. almost thought that he must have achieved his 
object, but subsequent events proved that he remained 
visible and tangible—to the enraged science master at 
all events. His next device was to secrete various 
chemicals, take them home, and mix them in the 
privacy of his bedroom. That again resulted in an 
explosion that brought his mother and father racing 
upstairs, and events once more proved to him that the 
experiment had been unsuccessful. He tried other 
things. He picked various herbs from his mother’s herb 
garden and rubbed himself all over with them. He 
even stood in the middle of a “fairy ring”’ of toad- 
stools, feeling slightly ashamed of himself during the 
process, and wished for invisibility. All to no effect. 
So that, by the time the appointed day arrived, he 
was no longer a scientist following up investigations, 
he was a conjurer arranging his effects. 

The evening before the day fixed for the publication 
of his discovery he visited the scene of his rash boast 
and carefully examined the lie of the land. A pond 
was just near the spot where he had stood, but he 
decided that that could not be utilised in any way. 
From the pond ran a narrow fissure, almost too narrow 
to be called a ditch, that was generally full of water 
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but that was dry now as the result of a long drought. 
It was muddy at the bottom and overgrown by nettles 
and docks and grasses that completely hid the opening. 
It was not a pleasant place in which to have to spend, 
possibly, several hours, but better than the certain loss 
of prestige that was the alternative. 

* DS & ae of 

A small crowd of children gathered together at the 
appointed place. It was larger than the original 
company to which William had made his boast, for 
the rumour had spread far and wide, and several old 
enemies had come, anxious to witness his public 
discomfiture. 

The crowd had begun to gather in good time. There 
was an air of expectancy and excitement over it. 
Bets were laid for and against William’s success. 
The young unbeliever was in the front, muttering 
indignantly: 

“Said he’d discovered gas, said he’d discovered 
electricity, said he’d climbed Mount Everest, and dis- 
covered the North Pole. Said he could make himself 
invisible. ‘Well, prove it,’ I said to him, an’ he 
couldn’t. Seems to think he’s made the world.” 

Suddenly William’s voice came, startling them into 
silence. 

“Well, I’ve done it. All but my shoes. I found 
I couldn’t do leather. I could do everything but 
leather.” 

They stared around them, open-mouthed. Then 
with a cry of excitement someone pointed to William’s 
shoes that stood at a convincing angle on the grass. 

“I say,” gasped someone. “Are you there, 
William ?”’ 


~ 
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- “Course I am,” replied William’s voice. “I had 

a jolly lot of trouble findin’ it, but I found it all right 

inthe end. I’m invisible all right.” 

-_ Asmall child in the front of the group began to cry 

loudly and was removed by an elder sister. Again 

there was silence—the silence of utter surprise and 

consternation. 

- “ Are—are you really there, William?” said a little 
girl with gratifying admiration in her voice. “I said 

. ’d do it, ‘cause you always do do things. Are you 

really there with your feet in your shoes?” 

“Course I am,” said William. 

_ The young unbeliever stepped forward and stamped 

heavily upon one of the shoes. William, who was 

) eeping a look out through a veil of dock-leaves and 

nettles, let out a convincing howl. 

_ “You do that again,” he said angrily, “an’ I'll give 
you a jolly good kick.” 

_ The crowd withdrew to a respectful distance. 

_ “Did it hurt?” said the unbeliever. 

_ “T should jolly well think it did,” said William. 

“Try stamping on your own toes an’ see if it 
hurts.”’ 

j “It didn’t feel as if there was a foot in it,” said the 

‘unbeliever, still not quite convinced. “It felt ’jus 

Ake an empty shoe.”’ 

— “Course it did,’ said William scornfully. “In- 

Vv Bi ibleness does feel jus’ like emptiness. Din’ you 

i now that?” 

_ “Would you feel it if I hit your” 

7 “Try it,” said William darkly, “an’ see what you 

get back. Invisibleness makes you ten times as strong 
r 3; you are OnanIaEY./ 
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The crowd withdrew yet further, and there was 
another silence. 

“How did you do it, William?”’ said the little girl 
admiringly. 

“T’m jolly well not going to tell you that,’ said 
William. “You'd all start doing it. Then there’d 
be an awful mess-up.”’ 

“Can you make yourself visible again when you 
want to?” 

“Course I can.” 

“Well, do it now,” challenged the unbeliever. “Go 
on. Do it now.” 

“No, I jolly well won’t.”’ 

“You can’t, that’s what it is. You’ve got yourself 
invisible, an’ you can’t get yourself back, an’ you'll 
starve to death, that’s what you'll do.”’ 

“Oh, William!” wailed the little girl. 

“No, I won’t,’’ William assured her. “I jolly well 
know how to turn myself back. I’ve practised it. I 
can turn myself visible an’ invisible jus’ when I like. 
I can go visible an’ invisible so quick it’d make you 
dizzy watching me.” 

“Well, do it.” 

“No. I’m not goin’ to bother.” 

“Walk!” challenged the wunbeliever suddenly. 
“Walk, so’s we can see your shoes movin’,”’ 

There was only a moment’s silence before William 
replied: 

“T can’t do that. When you're invisible you’re 
very light. I couldn’t move ’em. I can get out of 
‘eman’jumpabout. I’mdoin’ that now. I’ve got out 
of ’em an’ I’m jumpin’ about all over the place in my 
stocking feet. Now, I’ve got in ’em again, an’ I’m jus’ 
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_ standin’. Now I’ve got out of ’em again an’ I’m 
_ jumpin’ about again. I passed jus’ near you then, 
_ George. Din’t you feel me?” 

George paled and shivered. 

| “Well, now I’m goin’ off home to make myself 
visible. I’m not takin’ my shoes ’cause they’re so 
_ heavy when you're invisible. Good-bye, I’m jus’ 
_ runnin’ off.” 

So convincing was William’s tone that their eyes 
_ turned in the direction of his home as if following his 
invisible figure. 

For a few moments they stood silent and motionless, 
_ then the spell seemed suddenly to be broken, and as 
one man they fell upon the shoes, examining them 
_ minutely inside and out for any traces of William's 
_ invisible presence, handling them somewhat gingerly 
__as if still half-prepared for an invisible kick. 

_ “Look!” screamed the little girl excitedly. 
_“They’ve got his name on. ‘W. Brown.’ Look! 
_ They are his shoes. It mus’ have been him. He was 
invisible.” 

William, realising that they would probably proceed 
_ next to explore the surrounding landscape, was making 


_ the best of his way along the narrow ditch. It was 


_ indeed so narrow that he could hardly drag himself 
_ alongit. He came upon unexpected muddy pools and, 


as he had to go face foremost with a snake-like motion. 





his nose, face, and hair, gradually became covered with — 
mud. The ditch turned a corner and ran along the 
side of a field. It was just when William had rounded 
_ the corner that a bright spirit among the little crowd 
_ discovered the ditch. 

“Look! Perhaps he’s hidin’ here.” 
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Excitedly they began to explore it, holding back 
the grass and dock-leaves, probing its depths with 
sticks. | 

“No. He’s not here.” 

“He couldn’t have got in it either. It’s too 
little.” | 

“Well, he’s not come out, so if he’d been there he’d 
be there now.”’ 

William hurried on his miry course, trying to get 
well away before some other bright spirit should 
suggest following the passage of the narrow ditch. 
It went round the edge of the field and then dived 
under a hedge and entered a garden. William was 
somewhat disconcerted by this. But to emerge from 
his hiding-place or to retreat was now equally im- 
possible. He could hear the excited voices of his late 
audience as they searched the scene of his mysterious 
exploit. 

“He cun’t have been up a tree,” a shrill voice 
was saying, “’cause there aren’t any trees, an’ he 
cun't have been in the pond, ’cause he’d have got 


— drowned.”’ 


























After all, thought William optimistically as he 
squirmed along his muddy way, if the ditch went into 
a garden it must eventually emerge from the garden. 
The garden, indeed, would help matters, as it would 
prevent investigators from following up his trail. Then 
he would climb out of his hiding-place and go quietly 
home. If he met his investigators on the way he could 
tell them that he had now made himself visible again. ’ 
He would explain the mud that obscured his person as 
part of the mysterious process necessary for resuming 
visibility. 
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_ He made his way slowly and cautiously. Though 
could see nothing, the garden seemed to be full of 
people. He could hear the sound of innumerable 
voices. 
_ He was startled suddenly to hear his mother’s voice 
quite near the edge of his hiding-place. 

_ “My other son’s only eleven,” she was saying. 

_ “How sweet!’? commented another voice. “Little 
boys are so sweet, aren’t they?”’ 

_ “Er-yes,’’ agreed William’s mother without much 
nthusiasm. 

- William remembered that his mother and Robert 
i ind Ethel, his brother and sister, were going to a 
arden party this afternoon. He had been invited, as 
the mistress of the house had some nephews staying 
with her, but Mrs. Brown and William had been 
equally unwilling for William to accept the invitation. 
William hated grown-up parties of any sort, and, as 
even his mother had to admit, did not appear to best 
advantage at them. He decided to follow the ditch 
tillit came out of the garden andthen——- Hestopped, 
disconcerted, for the ditch at this point, instead of 
| remaining open to the sky, became a narrow hole that 
vanished into the ground. William, however, was not 
t » be baulked by a little detail like that. He reasoned 
that the ditch must sooner or later emerge from the 
ground. He would just go underground with it and 
emerge with it. He proceeded to try to squeeze him- 
self into the muddy hole. He pushed along deter- 
minedly for a few inches, then to his horror someone 
suddenly seized his legs. He was dragged out of his 
hole, and out of his ditch. He found himself on the 
prass at the end of the garden, while three boys stared 
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at him open-mouthed, open-eyed, with amazement. 
He was certainly a curious object. His entire person 
was plastered with mud, upon which was super- 
imposed a sort of dressing of leaves and grass. As he 
sat there panting, his very breath seemed to consist 
of leaves and mud and grass. His eyes gleamed 
whitely. 

“It’s an underground savage,” the eldest boy said 
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“IT’S AN UNDERGROUND SAVAGE,” THE ELDEST BOY SAID 
EXCITEDLY. 
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“excitedly. “Din’t I always say there were under- 
‘ground savages! ? They live right down underneath | 
the earth, an’ they go about in tunnels. This one 
was goin’ into his tunnel. We jus’ caught him in 
_time.”’ 

_ “He’s mine. I saw him first.” 

_ “Well, you wouldn’t’ve got him without me. I 
grabbed hold of him first.”’ 

“Yl fight you for him.” 

_ “Here! Don’t let’s quarrel about him. Let’s join 
athim. We all found him.” 

_ “All right. What’ll we do with him? I say, he 
does look funny, doesn’t he?” 

_ They stood in silence, gazing at William, who was 
still breathing out mud and grass. 

William realised that he was in something of a 
; quandary. It would, he felt, be a mistake to reveal 
his identity and his business in the ditch. The story 
would spread round the village and shatter for ever the 
legend of his invisibility. Far better pretend to be an 
underground savage and make his escape at the first 
eeportumity. 

 “He’s all over mud,” said the smallest boy, examin- 
ing William with interest. “All over. Every tiny 
bit of him.” | 
at expect they’re born like that, underground 
Savages,” said another. “I wonder if he talks.”’ 

_ “He'll talk in underground savage language if he 
does. Let’s try’n’ get him to, jus’ to see what it sounds 
like.” 

} William was sorely tempted to talk in an under- 
‘ground savage language. He felt that he could have 
‘invented one that would have done credit to the whole 
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race of underground savages. But it would have 
taken time, and there was no time to be lost. At any 
minute someone might stroll across from the lawn 
where the visitors were assembled and discover his 
presence. It might even be his mother or Robert or 
Itthel who would stroll over. He glanced round. 
There was a thin place in the hedge over there. He 
might make a bolt for it and scramble through. But 
he would have to divert his captors’ attention. At 
present they surrounded him. 

“Can you talk?” one of them said. 

William shook his head. 

“He can’t talk,” interpreted his interlocutor. “I 
expect they don’t talk, underground savages. I expect 
they couldn’t hear each other down there in all the 
mud. I ’spect they jus’ make signs to each other.”’ 

“What are we going to do with him, anyway ?”’ 

“We can sell him to some show or some museum,” 
said the biggest one vaguely. “I bet we'd get a jolly 
lot of money for an underground savage, ’specially 
for this one, ’cause it’s the first one that’s ever been 
discovered.”’ 

“Why not keep him an’ have him for our slave?”’ 
suggested the smallest one. (A pugnacious gleam 
flickered for a moment behind William’s mask of mud.) 
“ Keep him chained up somewhere and make him work 
for us same as people did in olden times. I’ve always 
thought I’d like a slave. I think it’s a pity ie 
ever gave up having them.” 

“Well, we might do that,’ said the biggest one. . 
“We'll jolly well have to think about it.” 

“Where ave you, boys?” called a clear voice from 
the lawn. 
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_ “Quick! Let’s hide him,” said the eldest. 
_“They’ll be comin’ in a minute. Let’s lock him in 
_ the coalhouse. Then when they’ve all gone we'll get 
_ him out again an’ have another look at him... .”’ 

They began to push and pull William towards the 

—coalhouse. Escape was now quite impossible. 
_ “We could make a lot of money lettin’ him out to — 
people as a slave,” said the smallest one. “Or we 
could keep him for a slave for about a year an’ then 
sell him to a show.” 

“Boys!’? summoned the maternal voice a little 
_ more imperiously. 

The boys pushed William unceremoniously into the 
-coalhouse, shut and bolted the door, and ran off to 
obey the maternal summons. William tried the door, 

~ but the bolt was a strong one. There was a small 
window, however, above a pile of coal, which looked 
fairly possible, and William promptly began to climb 
‘up to it. After rolling down the pile of coal several 
times, he managed to get to it, squeeze himself through 
‘it, and drop to the ground. He was just making his 
way to the thin place in the hedge when he heard the 
sound of voices approaching. The only refuge within 
reach was a small summer-house. He plunged into 
this and dived beneath the seat. The voices came 
nearer, and he recognised one of them as Kobert’s, 
The other was a girl’s. They entered, and William 
‘recognised the girl as Robert’s latest flame, a platinum 
blonde with wide blue eyes and a small prim mouth. 

_ “Tt’s a sweet little place, isn’t it?’’ she was 
Saying. 

“Sweet,” agreed Robert, gazing at her ardently. 
“But, goodness, isn’t it hot?”’ 
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“Let me get you an ice,” said Robert solicitously. 
“Well, thanks. That would be jolly. And get one 
| for yourself, too, won’t you?” 
Hy “TI won’t be a minute,’’ Robert assured her and 
| departed, leaving the door open. 







































































FOR A FEW SECONDS THEY STARED AT— 
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William began to crawl along under the seat towards 
the door. The girl was gazing dreamily into the 
distance. He hoped to creep out of the door without 
her noticing him and then make his escape. He had 
_ reached the door on his hands and knees when he heard 
-agasp. Heturned. The girl was gazing at him, her 





— EACH OTHER, THEN THE GIRL SCREAMED. 
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eyes starting out of her head with horror. For a few 
seconds the two stared at each other; William’s eyes, 
in his mud-encrusted face, as horrified as hers. Then 
she uttered a piercing scream. . .. Like a flash 
William vanished out of the door, but he had not time 
toreach the hedge. Everyone on the lawn was running 
towards the summer-house, Robert at the head of them, 
his face white. 

William had just time to plunge beneath a bush that 
grew at the back of the summer-house before Robert 
arrived. From this refuge he could hear all that went 
on. 

“What’s happened?” panted Robert as he ran, 
“Good heavens! What on earth’s happened?” 

He flung himself into the summer-house just 
as the girl was gathering her breath for another 
scream. 

He looked around. 

“Good Lord!”’ he said. “I thought you were being 
murdered.” 

“I am murdered,” she said. “I mean, I’m as good 
as murdered. I’m as near murdered as anyone could 
be and yet be alive.” 

“But what’s the matter?’’ said Robert. ‘When I 
heard you scream like that, I thought—well, I thought 
you were being murdered.” 

“Anyone would think you were disappointed to 
find I’m not,” she said irritably. “Don’t stand there 
like that. Can’t you do something?” 

“What do you want me to do?” ; 

“Well, if you can’t do anything yourself, can’t you 
fetch help? D’you want us all to be murdered in our 
beds this very minute?”’ 
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_ “How could we be murdered in our beds when we're 
not in them?” said Robert, who was also growing 
_ rather irritable. 

“Tf that’s all you care about me,” she said hysteric- 
ally, “to stand there and watch me being mauled to 
death by a monster.” 

“You aren’t being mauled to death by a monster,” 





The others had now come up. 

“What on earth was it? What’s happened ?”’ 

“Tt was the most terrible creature I’ve ever seen,’ 
said the girl, ‘And Robert here simply doesn’t care. 
_ He as good as told me that I could be murdered in my 
bed or mauled to death by monsters before his eyes 
for all he cares.” 

_ “TI never did,” said Robert indignantly. 

_ “Well, you acted as if you did. Just stood there, 
saying you thought I’d been murdered and implying 
/ that you wished I had been.”’ 

— “Oh!” said Robert, rendered almost speechless by 
this accusation. 

“Yes, but what was it, dear?” said the hostess 


| soothingly. 
_ “YT keep telling Robert what it was, but he simply 
_ doesn’t care. He just stands there... It was the 


j most awful creature I’ve ever seen. Just like the 
- Loch Ness monster.”’ | 

_ “You've never seen the Loch Ness monster,” said 
_ Robert, who was beginning to wonder what on earth 
_ he’d ever seen in the girl. 

_ “How d’you know I haven't?” she snapped. 
_ “Well, I know I haven’t, but I’ve always had a sort 
of feeling what it was like, and it was just like that. 
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Large and muddy and—scaly—with a perfectly horrible 
face,”’ 

“But where was it, dear?” said the hostess. 

“Here, In the summer-house. It stood in the 
doorway and looked at me in the savagest way I’ve 
ever been looked at in all my life by wild animals 
at the Zoo. If it’d been hungry it would have eaten 
me at once. It was that sort of look.’”? She threw 
another indignant glance at Robert. “And he just 
stands there... .”’ 

“Well, what else can I do?”’ said the goaded Robert. 
“So is everyone else just standing here.”’ 

“Never mind her,” said someone pacifically. ‘The 
poor girl’s dreadfully nervous. She must have had a 
terrible shock. Darling, what sort of a creature was 
it?” 

“TI keep telling you, but you won’t listen. You 
all just stand there. Simply dreadful. Just like the 
Loch Ness monster.” 

“Had it webbed feet ?”’ : 

“IT don’t remember.... Yes, it had. I remember 
now, quite distinctly. Webbed feet. About six of 
them. Or more.” 

“Had it a tail, dear?’”’ 

“Yes, Along tail. The whole thing was enormous. 
About as big as an elephant. And an awful, savage- 
looking head.”’ 

“Did it make any sound?”’ 

“TI don’t remember. Yes, I think it growled. An 
awiul blood-curdling sort of growl. The most blood- 
curdling sound I’ve ever heard in my life.” She 
burst suddenly into tears. “And you all just stand 
there.” 
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_ “Look here,” said the host. “She’s evidently seen 
something, so we’d better have a jolly good hunt round 
the garden. There’s a circus over at Hadley, and 
something may have escaped. A gorilla or something 
like that.” 

_ “Gorillas haven’t webbed feet,’ objected someone. 
_ “Tt’s no use arguing over details,” said the host 
_testily. ‘“Let’s search the garden. We'd better get | 
sticks, and perhaps the women had better not come in 
case there’s any real danger.”’ 

_ Some women remained to comfort the sobbing 
heroine, but the rest, not wishing to be out of anything 
_that was going on, set off to help in the search. They 
_went first to the shrubbery as being the most natural 
_hiding-place within reach. No one thought of investi- 
' gating the bush by the summer-house door. One of the 
searchers passed a small boy sitting at the bottom of 
_ the garden. 

_ “You boys had better come along and help, too,’’ he 
- said. 
_ “Can't,” said the small boy. “We've lost our 
savage, an’ I’m guardin’ his hole, so’s he can’t get 
_ back to it.” 

“Your what?” said the man. 

“Our savage. He’s a sort of boy, but he’s black, 
_ an’ we're goin’ to have him for our slave, but he’s 
_ escaped.” 

“Well, let us know if you see any strange animal 
_ about, won’t you?” 

“You bet!”’ said the boy. 

The man passed on. * 
“ Are the boys coming to help?”’ said the host. 
“No, they’ve lost their playmate.”’ 
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“What playmate?” 

“A black boy, they said. They were going to play 
some game of slaves or something till they lost him.” 

“But there 7s no black boy living about here.” 

“They said a black boy. I expect the whole thing 
was Just a game.” 

“Texpect so. Well, let’s get on with the search.”’ 

A small child had entered the garden, carrying a pair 
of shoes and demanding to speak to Mrs. Brown, and 
now Mrs. Brown approached her hostess, looking pale 
and distraught. 

“Do you mind if I go? I’m so sorry about the 
animal and everything, but I’ve just had the most 
terrible news about my little boy. The children have 
found his shoes by the pond with no trace of him any- 
where. That pond’s really dangerous. I’ve told him 
over and over again not to go into it, and here are his 
shoes just by it which means he must have gone in 
paddling or something, and’’—she took out her hand- 
kerchief—“ and it shelves so suddenly I simply daren’t 
think what might have happened. And instead of 
coming to me at once, these stupid children have been 
playing a silly game that he was invisible or something 
equally ridiculous and wasted fours of precious time. 
Do you mind if I go at once, my dear? I'll go straight 
to the police station first.” 

A large determined-looking man strode up to the 

oup. 

“Well, has anyone caught a sight of this creature 
yet?” 

Before anyone could answer the smallest boy came 
up. 
“Tsay,” he said, “has anyone seen our savage?”’ 


—— 
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_ Mrs. Brown cast a tearful glance around the group. 
_ “T suppose,” she said, “that none of you have seen 
“my William this afternoon?” 

At that moment an enterprising youth, dived into 
_the bush by the summer-house, and emerged holding a 
small, mud-encrusted figure by its neck. 

i _ “Tt’s the monster!”’ screamed the girl in the summer- 
house. 

_ “YTt’s our savage!’ shouted the three boys. 

“It’s William!’’ moaned Mrs. Brown. 
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CHAPTER III 
WILLIAM THE CON SPIRATOR 


- HAT I think is,” said William, “that it’s silly 

jus’ havin’ Guy Fawkes day in N ovember, an’ 
then nothin’ else all the rest of the year. Lots of 
other excitin’ things must have happened in hist’ry 
that we oughter do something about same as Guy 
Fawkes.” , 

“What else has happened ?”? demanded Douglas. 

“I don’t know. I don’t know much history. 
Ginger ’n’ me’ve got a game we play in hist’ry class 
with rulers an’ a rubber an’ it doesn’t leave us much 
time for listenin’,”’ 

“You wait till your father sees your hist’ry report,” 
said Henry darkly, 

“I keep tryin’ to explain to them about that,’’ said 
William. ‘What’s the good of us usin’ up all our 
brains at school so’s we'll have none left when we're 
frown up an’ have to earn our livings? I’d rather 
keep mine fresh by not usin’ it till I’m grown up an’ 
need it. I think that’s why grown-ups are so stupid, 
‘cause they’ve used up all their brains over Latin an’ 
hist’ry an’ suchlike when they were at school, an’ 
haven’t got any left. I’m jolly well not goin’ to use 
mine up like that, I can tell you. I bet I’ll be cleverer 
than anyone when I’m grown up jus’ ’cause I won’t 
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_ have used up all my brains over lessons same as some 
_ people do.” 

_ The Outlaws, who had heard all this before and 
; knew that, unchecked, the discourse would go on for 
_ hours, interrupted him. 

_ “What else is there in hist’ry we could do?” 
_ demanded Douglas again. 

“Well, there mus’ be somethin’, said William, “an’ 
_-we’ve gotter find out what it is. There must be other 
_ people in hist’ry ’sides Guy Fawkes or they couldn't 
go on givin’ lessons about it every week same as they 
_ do.” Heturned to Henry, who was generally regarded 
as the best informed of the Outlaws. ‘‘ What else did 
happen in history?” 

“They were always killin’ people for one thing,” 
said Henry. 

“Who were?” 

* People.” 

ce Why ? >? 

“They had to. How d’you think there’d’ve been 
any hist’ry if they hadn’t?”’ 

This seemed unanswerable. 

“Well, we can’t kill people,”’ said William decisively. 
“We've gotter find something same as Guy Fawkes, 
but that’ll do for this month. What month is it?” 

“Febru’ry,” said Henry. 

“Well, what did they do in history in Febru’ry?”’ 

“Dunno,” said Henry vaguely. 

“Well, what’s the use of you listenin’ to hist’ry 
lessons same as you do if you don’t know a little thing 
like that?” said William with somewhat unreasonable 
severity. 

“T ’spect someone killed someone. They did that 
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all the time. Soon as someone had finished killin’ 
someone, someone else started killin’ someone else.’’ 

“Well, I keep tellin’ you that’s no use to us. We 
can’t start killin’ people. This isn’t hist’ry. It’s real 
life. People were allowed to do things like that in 
hist’ry, but they aren’t in real life.” 

“Tell you what,” said Ginger, suddenly remembering 
something. “I’ve got a sort of calendar at home that 
someone gave me for Christmas that gives all the 
things that happened in history each day. I’ll fetch 
i 

He ran off home, and returned panting a few minutes 
later, turning over the leaves of a small note-book as 
he ran. 

“Here it is!”” he said breathlessly. “January... 
February... Hereit is... February 7th: Annexa- 
tion of Oude.”’ 

He looked questioningly at William. | 

“That’s no good,” said William, assuming a lofty 
demeanour in order to hide his ignorance of the meaning 
of the word “annexation.” 

“Well, the next is February 8th: Mary pen of 
Scots executed.”’ 

“ How on earth d’you think we can execute anyone?”’ 
said William severely. “Use a bit of common 
sense.” | 

“Well, I’ve gotter read them all, haven’t I, for us 
to see what we can do?” returned Ginger with spirit. 
“It’s my book, an’ if you’re going to snap up everything 
I say like that, I’ll take it home again.” 

“Oh, all right..., Goon...” 

“February 13th: Massacre of Glencoe.” 

“What’s mass—what you said?” 
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_ “Tt means killin’,” volunteered Henry. 
_ “Yes, I know,” said William untruthfully. ‘“ What 
mean is, why did they kill Glencoe? What had he 
done?” 
_ Ginger examined his calendar again. 
1 don’ t know. It doesn’t say.’ 
_ “Well, we can’t do that, then. Go on, What's 
the next?”’ 
_ “February 15th: Relief of Kimberley.” 

_ “Who was he ?” 
“Dunno.” 
“What was he relieved about : 
“Dunno. It doesn’t say.” 
_ “Well, we can’t do that, then. Seems a silly sort 
of thing to put ina calendar, anyway. It mus’ bea 
rotten calendar. Go on.’ , 
_ “February 16th: Martinique (Ginger pronounced 
it Martin-i-cue) taken by the British.” 
_ “Where did they take him to?” 
» *© Who?” 
_ “This Martin whoever he was.” 
_ Again Ginger consulted his calendar. 
“Dunno. Doesn’t say.” 
“Well, it 7s a jolly rotten calendar. We can’t do 
Bhat either if it doesn’t say where they took him to, 
Go on,’ 
_ “February 23rd: Cato Street Conspiracy.” 
_ “That sounds a bit more int’restin’, What was 
mit?” | 
“Doesn’t say.” . 
“Well, is there anything else interestin’?”’ 
_ Ginger scanned the remaining dates. 

— “No,” he said. “Only Drury Lane Theatre burnt,” 
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“That’s too much like Guy Fawkes,” said William. 
“No, we'll have a shot at this conspiracy thing. 
I’ve always wanted to have a conspiracy. But we’ve 
gotter find out what it was first. I bet my people 
won't know. When I ask my father anythin’ about 
lessons he always says he’s forgotten ’cause it’s so long 
since he was at school, and then he says I’ve gotter work 
hard at school so’s I’ll know a lot when I’m grown up. 
Doesn’t seem sense to me. Learnin’ a lot of stuff like 
Latin an’ hist’ry jus’ to forget it, an’——”’ 
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““WE’LL HAVE A SHOT AT THIS CONSPIRACY THING,” WILLIAM 
DECIDED. ‘“I’VE ALWAYS WANTED TO HAVE A CONSPIRACY.” 
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“Yes,” said Ginger hastily, pulling William down 
om his favourite hobby-horse, “but what about this 
Cato Street thing? Who'll find out about it?” 

“I will,” said Henry. ‘We've got an encycopledia 
at home.” 

“A what?” said Williams: 

Henry wondered whether to attempt the word again 
and finally decided not to. 

“A sort of book that tells you what things 
mean.” 
“Oh, a diction’ry. Why couldn’t you say it in 
English. You’re always swanking with that bit of 
German your aunt taught you. All right. You find 
out what it was an’ tell us after tea.”’ 
_ After tea Henry joined them, walking rather import- 
antly, a complacent smile on his il Henry loved 
imparting knowledge. 
“T’ve found out all about it,” he announced. 
“Some people wanted free speech, so they fixed up to 
murder the government, but someone found out an’ so 
they couldn't.” 
“Well, that’s jolly well what we want, free speech,” 
said William excitedly. “I’m jus’ about sick of bein’ 
told to shut up the minute I open my mouth, I 
hardly ever get a chance even to start a sentence, let 
alone finish it. I don’t think,” pathetically, “I’ve 
ever finished a sentence in all my life. It’s jus’ the 
same wherever I go. They say ‘shut up’ an’ ‘be quiet’ 
before I’ve got the first word out. It’s a wonder to 
me I know how to talk at all with no one ever lettin’ 
“me even say a word. Course it’s worst in school. 
Sometimes you can get about half a sentence out at 
home, but in school you mayn’t talk in class nor on 
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the stairs nor in the passage nor—well, it’s funny to 
me that we haven’t all turned deaf an’ dumb. Seems 
to me that’s what they’re tryin’ to do, turn us all deaf 
an’ dumb. I often feel I’m turning it myself with 
everyone sayin’ “shut up’ an’ ‘be quiet,’ the minute 
I start to open my mouth.” 

He stopped for breath. The others gazed at him, 
impressed by his eloquence, intrigued by the connec- 
tion of William, the vociferous, William who talked 
in season and out of season, at home and at school, in 
places where talking was forbidden as much as in places 
where talking was allowed, William whose penetrating 
voice was the daily and hourly affliction of all his 
neighbours—with a deaf mute. 

“Anyway,” continued William, his eloquence ex- 
hausted, “we jolly well want that as much as those 
Cato people did. Who did you say they killed?” 

“The government. They didn’t acshally kill them, 
though.” : 

“Well, we won’t, either,” said William generously. 
“ All we want to get is free speech same as they did.” 

“We don’t know the government,” objected Ginger. 
“You can’t kill people you don’t know.” 

“T’ve jus’ said we’re not goin’ to kill them,” said 
William. “’Sides, it’s not the government that stops 
us havin’ free speech. It’s ole Markie an’ the rest of 
“em.” 

“Tm not goin’ to start any tricks with ole Markie,” 
put in Douglas, who had only the day before felt the 
full force of the headmaster’s right arm. “It’s not 
that I’m frightened of him,’’ he added hastily, ‘it’s 
that I don’t think it’s his fault. He’s only a sort of 
servant to the guy’nors,”’ 
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“Crumbs!” said William to whom this was a new 
idea. “Fancy him bein’ a servant to anyone!” 

“Well, he is. They pay him money an’ he’s gotter 
do what they tell him to.” 

“Who told you that?”’ said William incredulously. 

“My father knows one of the governors. He’s 
called Mr. Steadman.”’ 

“Crumbs!’’ murmured William again, stricken into 
comparative silence by the magnitude of this idea. 
“Golly! I never knew that. Fancy him doin’ what 
anyone tells him.” 

“So if we’ve gotter start on anyone we've gotter 
start on the governors.” 

“All right. We'll do that,” said William, who, 
having grasped the new idea, was now quite prepared 
to act on it. ‘Who are they, anyway?” 

“I dunno. I mean I only know the one my father 
knows, the one called Mr. Steadman. He’s the head 
one.”’ 

“We'll jus’ do him, then. Anyway, we won’t have 
time to do more than one in one day. An’ if he’s the 
head one it’s all right. He'll tell the others they’ve 
gotter do it an’ they’ll tell Markie he’s gotter do it an’ 
it'll be allright. They ought to put up a stachoo to us 
for gettin’ free speech for them. I’ve always wanted 
to have a stachoo put up to me.” 

William, having started off with the idea solely of 
celebrating a historical event, was becoming inflamed 
with the zest of the true reformer. 

“Yes, but what’ll we do to him?’’ demanded Henry, 
the practical. 

“Well, as I said before, we can’t kill him,” said 
William, “not in real life. If it was hist’ry it’d be 
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diffrent. Tell you what. We'll kidnap him. I’ve 
always wanted to kidnap someone.’’ 

“ How can we?’”’ demanded Ginger. 

“Well, we’ll have to think about it. What day is 
it we’ve gotter do it?”’ 

Ginger consulted his calendar again. 

“Twenty-third. Next Saturday.” 

“Good. Sat’day gives us more time.’’ He turned 
to Douglas. ‘“ Where’s he live?”’ 

‘He lives in Marleigh,” said Douglas, “but he often 
comes over here. ’Specially on Sat’days. He comes 
to play golf. He comes by train an’ he goes to the 
golf links in the station cab.”’ , 

“Well, we’ve gotter think very hard what to do 
with him,’’ said William. “We’ll all have a jolly good 
think to-night and have another meetin’ to-morrow.” 

“We were goin’ to play Red Indians at Fourways 
to-morrow,’ Henry reminded him. 

“Oh, yes... well, we will,” said William. “We 
can think while we’re playin’.”’” A sudden gleam came 
into his eye. “I’ve just gotter sort of a kind of idea 
what I’m goin’ to think, but I’m not quite sure 
yet.” 

They looked at him with interest, excitement, and 
a certain apprehension. It was clear that an idea 
was dawning in William’s brain, and William’s ideas 
had been known to lead them into very strange 
situations. 

* ** x x a 

Fourways was a fair-sized house, just outside the 
village, which had stood empty now for nearly a year. 
It was the property of a Miss Miggs, an elderly and 
eccentric lady, who, finding herself too poor to keep it 


’ 
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up any longer, had retired from it to a tiny cottage in 
a corner of the orchard, which had once belonged to 
her gardener. Crooked signs “To Let’’ hung at all 
the windows and on the gate, but, though people 
occasionally looked over it, no one seemed to want it. 
It was too large for a cottage, and too small for a 
country house. One of the chief signs of Miss Miggs’ 
eccentricity was that she did not object to boys. She 
allowed the Outlaws to play in the garden of Fourways, 
and even in the house itself. She would lend them 
the key to it and they would use it as fortress, castle, 
and pirate ship, according to the needs of the moment. 
The garden was overgrown, with a thick shrubbery and 
several conveniently climbable trees. The flower beds 
had long since run to seed, and the grass on the lawn 
grew knee-high in summer. It was, in the eyes of the 
Outlaws, the perfect garden. 

“Can’t think what people want with flowers an’ 
suchlike messin’ about all over the place,’ William 
would say, “an’ grass so short that it shows where 
your heel marks have been an’ where you've had a 
camp fire an’ every little thing like that for people to 
make a fuss about.”’ 

Miss Miggs came out to watch them next day as 
they played Red Indians in the garden. She looked 
very frail and thin in her rusty black dress and cloak, 
leaning on her stick. Sometimes the Outlaws suspected 
that she was much poorer than anyone knew, but she 
was always very cheerful and friendly. 

“Are you coming here on Saturday?” she said, as 
the Outlaws returned from an expedition into the 
jungle, where they had fought and exterminated six 
lions and ten hostile tribes. 
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Again the thoughtful look that always accompanied 
one of his ideas came into William’s face. — 

“"Spect so,” he said, and added with a rare attack of 
politeness: “if you don’t mind, of course.” 

“Not at all, my dear. But I may not be here. I’m 
probably going away for the week-end. So, if you 
want to go into the house, I’ll leave you the key.”’ 

“Thank you,” said William. “We prob’ly will 
want to go into the house, We've gotter new game on 
the roof we were playin’ last Saturday. It’s a sort of 
winter sports game—skatin’ up an’ down an’ skyin’ 
an’ suchlike.”’ 

“You mean ski-ing,”’ said Miss Miggs. “All right. 
Vil leave the key on the window-sill behind the 
ivy.” 

Miss Miggs never said “ Be careful,” or “That’s too 
dangerous,” as other grown-ups did. Though she was 
now the sole survivor of her family, she had had seven 
brothers, and she took it as.a matter of course that 
boys should be constantly within an inch of sudden and 
violent death, and yet miraculously survive. 

“I’m rather glad she’s goin’ away this week-end,” 
said William slowly, when she had returned to the 
cottage. 

¢ Why? 93 

“’Cause I’ve got an idea, an’ it’s comin’ clearer.” 

It had evidently come quite clear before the end of 
the afternoon for, abruptly abandoning his character 
of Hawk Eye the Indian Chief, he began to disclose 
the details. 

“We've gotter kidnap him,” he said, “an’ bring him 
here an’ shut him up till he promises to let us have 
_ free speech.” 
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_ “ Here?” said the Outlaws taken aback. 

_ “Yes. She'll be away for the week-end, an’ we'll 
_ have the key. We can jus’ lock him in the house till 
_ he promises.’ 

_ William sounded as casual as if he were proposing 
a game of rounders in the back garden. 

“Y-yes, but,” gasped Ginger, “how can we get him 
here? An’ how can we make him go into the house to 
lock him in?” 

_ William waved aside this detail as something too 
_ insignificant for serious consideration. 

_ “We'll jus’ have to think up somethin’ about that,” 
he said airily. “I bet that’ll be easy enough. You're 
always makin’ objections. I never knew anyone like 
_ you for makin’ objections. Come on. Let’s go on 
- with the game.” 

 William’s cheerfulness during the next few days 
showed that he was still highly satisfied with his 
idea. 
mm “I’ve thought it all out,’’ he said once, “an’ all 
 you’ve gotter dois jus’ do what I tell you. I dare say,” 
he went on encouragingly, “that they'll put up 
_ stachoos to all of us. Mine’ll be the biggest, of course, 
but I dare say they’ll put up little ones to you for 
 helpin’.”’ 

“Well, what’ve we gotter do?” said Douglas rather 
nervously. 

_ “We're all goin’ down to meet the train he comes 
_ by on Saturday—Douglas can find that out—an’— 
_ well, then we'll just kidnap him.” 

“Yes, but——” 

_ “Oh, do stop makin’ objections!”’ said William in 
a tone of disgust. “How d’you think anythin’ i 
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hist’ry ever got done if everyone kept makin’ objections 
same as you do?”’ 
x * x x * 

On the Saturday afternoon the Outlaws stood, an 
_ unobtrusive little group, outside the local station 
(Douglas had easily found out from his father, who 
played golf regularly with Mr. Steadman, what train 
he usually arrived by), and the train was now due 
any minute. Outside the station stood the rather 
ramshackle station cab that Mr. Steadman usually 
employed. It was a prehistoric equipage drawn by 
a moth-eaten grey mare and driven by an ancient 
individual of subnormal intelligence known as Crazy 
James. 

There was a touch of quaintness about the equipage 
of which the village was proud. It felt that it marked 
it out as aloof from the vulgarity of modern civilisa- 
tion. Someone had once started a station taxi, but 
no one had ever used it. 

Crazy James’ cab now stood outside the station 
waiting for Mr. Steadman, who had ordered it to 
meet his train as usual. The train drew in, and 
passengers began to emerge from the station. Mr. 
Steadman emerged with the rest, gave an order to 
Crazy James, entered the cab, which was quaintly 
redolent of the dust of ages, and sank back into his 
seat with the air of the tired business man, closing 
his eyes. 

William hoisted himself up to Crazy James. 

“The gentleman says,” he announced in a low but 
clear voice, “don’t go to where he told you. He’s 
changed his mind. He wants to go to Fourways.” 

“Eh?” said Crazy James, staring at him bewildered. 
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‘HE GENTLEMAN SAYS,’’ ANNOUNCED WILLIAM, “DON’T 
GO WHERE HE TOLD YOU. HE’S CHANGED HIS MIND.” 


“Fourways,” repeated William. “Changed his 
mind. Fourways.” 

Crazy James smiled brilliantly as he caught the idea. 
He was to go to Fourways. He pushed William off 
the step and whipped up the moth-eaten horse. Mr. 
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“J 


Steadman, inside the cab, had not opened his eyes. 
The equipage started, the four Outlaws clinging on 
behind. They frequently made unofficial use of the 
station cab in this way. Crazy James occasionally 
whipped behind, but once they had pulled off half his 
whip, so that now it didn’t reach far enough. Even 
William grew slightly nervous as the cab neared 
Fourways. 

“Tve thought of several ways of gettin’ him in,” 
he whispered, “we might push him in, but he’s a bit 
big. ... Prob’ly the best way would be to say that 
we've seen a robber inside or that someone’s dyin’ 
in it or that there’s a box of money in it an’ then he’d 
go in jus’ out of curiosity. Of course’”—for the first 
time something of William’s optimism seemed to desert 
him—“that’s goin’ to be the hardest part. It’ll be 
easy enough when we’ve got him locked in an’ all we’ve 
gotter do is to keep him there till he promises. It’s 
gettin’ him in that’s goin’ to be hard.” 

It proved, however, unexpectedly easy. The equip- 
age drew up at the door of Fourways. Mr. Steadman 
got out as unconcernedly as if he were not being kid- 
napped, paid Crazy James, locked about him, then 
calmly walked in at the front door, which William had 
left open ready to receive its victim. 

The four Outiaws, who had slipped into the shadow 
of a giant holly bush near the door, stared at each 
other in open-mouthed amazement. 

“Crumbs!” said William weakly. 

“P’raps he’s walkin’ in his sleep,” suggested 
Ginger. 

“Anyway, let’s lock the doors now he’s in,” said 
Douglas. 
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They crept to the door, closed it, and quietly turned 
the key in the lock. | 

“P’raps he realised he’d been kidnapped an’ thought 
it wasn’t any good strugglin’,”’ said William, but the 
explanation didn’t even convince himself. Quite 
obviously Mr. Steadman hadn’t realised that he was 
_ kidnapped. The Outlaws had been filled with mis- 

 givings at the thought of a struggle with a reluctant 
_ victim, but they were filled with still greater misgivings 
by a victim who not only was not reluctant but who 
didn’t even seem to realise that he was a victim. 

“What are we goin’ to do now?”’ demanded Ginger. 

William tried to recover his shattered poise. | 

“Well, he ts kidnapped,” he said, somewhat resent- 
fully. “It’s all very well for him to go on as if he 
wasn’t, but he ts. Now we've gotter tell him about 
free speech, an’ that we won't let him out till he’s 
promised to let us have it.”’ 

“How’re we goin’ to tell him that now he’s locked 
in?’ said Ginger. 

William drew a paper frorn his pocket. 

“T’ve got it wrote out,” he said. “I thought there 
wouldn’t be time to tell him before we got him in 
and that when he was in he’d be makin’ such a 
noise shoutin’ an’ kickin’ at the door that he cun’t 
hear.”’ 

Ginger glanced at the silent house. 

“Well, he’s not doin’ that,” he said. 

William’s expression of resentment deepened. 

“No,” he said, “some people simply don’t know 
how to act when they’re kidnapped. There wouldn’t 
be many int’restin’ books wrote if everyone carried on 
like him. Well, anyway, here it is.’’ 
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He opened a somewhat thumbed and grimy document 
that ran as follows: 


This is to warn you you will be kepped em- 
prissoned here til you giv us fre speach. 
Sined four kidnapers. 


Beneath was the drawing of the skull and crossbones 
whose execution William had perfected in his character 
of pirate chief. 

They all studied it critically. 

“It’s not spelt right,” said Douglas rather un- 
certainly. 

“Yes, it is,’ said William. “TI had a jolly good re- 
port on spelling last term. At least it was a word I 
don’t know, but I bet it meant it was good all 
right.” 

The term report had actually been: “Spelling 
execrable,”’ and William, having never met the 
word “execrable’’ before, had chosen to consider it 
complimentary in meaning. 

“Well, anyway, that doesn’t matter,’’ he went on 
quickly. “I’ve never been able to understand the 
fuss people make about spelling. I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t spell one way jus’ as well as another, 
an’ there’s gen’rally a jolly sight more sense in the 
way I spell words than there is in the way the spelling 
book spells em. F’r instance——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Ginger hastily, bringing William 
back to the matter in hand, “but what about this 
man we've kidnapped. How’re you goin’ to give him 
the note?” 

“Put it through the letter-box,’’ said William. 
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“‘We’ll let him have about an hour to think it over, 
then we'll go in an’ ask him if he’ll give us free speech 
an ’if he won’t we'll lock him up again.” 

“Well, let’s go’n’ put it in the box, then,” suggested 
Ginger. 

They approached the house. It seemed curiously 
silent. No batterings on the door, no shouts of anger, 
no screams for mercy. | : 

“He cun’t have got out at the back, could he?” 
said Douglas. 

They went round the house. Back and side doors 
and all the downstairs windows were firmly locked. 

“He’s up to somethin’,” said Henry darkly. 

“IT hope he’s not goin’ to burn the place down.”’ 

“Well, he’d burn himself down with it if he did,” 
said William grimly. 

“P’raps he’s fainted with fright,’ suggested Ginger. 

“Let’s put the note in quick,” said Henry, “then 
he’ll know he’s only gotter give us free speech an’ 
we'll let him out again.”’ i 

They slipped the note through the letter-box, then 
went to the shrubbery where they sat down to wait, 
with feelings of distinct apprehension, “We'll tell 
him we've got guns an’ things out here jus’ to scare 
him,” said William. “He won’t know we’ve not.” 

The minutes passed slowly by. None of the Outlaws 
possessed watches, and their judgment of time was 
apt to be influenced by their feelings. 

After three minutes had passed William rose to his 
feet. 

“TJ think it’s about an hour,” he said. “Let’s go’n’ 
ask him if he’s goin’ to let us have free speech.”’ 

The others followed him to the front door Their 
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apprehension had changed to panic, but William was 
their leader, and they followed him without question. 

William put the key into the lock of the front door 
and pushed it open. 
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MR. STEADMAN DID NOT LOOK AT ALL LIKE A MAN WHO 
HAS BEEN KIDNAPPED. 
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Mr. Steadman was just descending the stairs. He 
did not look at all like a man who has been kidnapped. 
He was whistling blithely, his hands were in his 
pockets. The note lay just inside the front door. It 
had evidently not been picked up or opened. 

At that moment something else happened. Miss 
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“I DECIDED NOT TO GO AWAY AFTER ALL,” SAID MISS 
MIGGS. 
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Miggs appeared in her rusty black, walking up the 
drive to the front door. 

The Outlaws stared at her, stupefied. 

“I decided not to go away, after all,’”’ she explained 
to the Outlaws. Then she saw Mr. Steadman and 
stopped. 

“It’s charming,” said Mr. Steadman genially, 
smiling blandly at all five of them. 

“What’s charming?’ said Miss Miggs. 

“This house—Beechcroft.”’ 

“ Beechcroft?” said Miss Miggs. 

“Yes. It’s called Beechcroft isn’t it?’’ He took 
some papers out of his pocket. “I’ve got an order to 
view somewhere, but the door was open, so I went in. 
It’s just what I’ve been looking for. I can hardly 
believe it.”’ 

“This house,’’ said Miss Miggs, “is called Fourways. 
Beechcroft is about three miles distant.’ 

“T don’t care where Beechcroft is. I tell you this 
is the house I’ve been looking for for months. Who 
does it belong to?”’ 

“Me,” said Miss Miggs. 

“Really? It isn’t on any local agent’s list, is it? 
I’ve been haunting them day and night.”’ 

“No, it isn’t,” admitted Miss Miggs. “I did go to 
see one once, but I didn’t like him. He was wearing a 
purple suit and he had pink varnish on his nails,’’ She 
sighed. “I’m so fond of the place. I simply couldn’t 
bear to have it described as a ‘Desirable Residence 
with Well Matured Garden.’”’ 

“I know,” he laughed. “I’d feel just the same. 
But it zs to be let, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 
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“Well, I’m sure we won’t quarrel over terms. It’s 
just the house I’ve been searching the countryside 
for. But,” a puzzled look came over his face, “it’s 
odd my coming here when I’d told the man quite plainly 
to take me to Beechcroft... Here he is.” 

The equipage rumbled slowly in at the gate. Crazy 
James had been told to return in a quarter of an hour, 
so he had taken the opportunity to visit the local 
hostelry for refreshment. 

“Oh, there you are,” said Mr. Steadman, as he 
drew up. “This isn’t Beechcroft.”’ 

“No,” agreed Crazy James. 

“Then who told you to come here?” 

Crazy James looked round. | 

“?Im,” he replied, pointing to William. 

They all looked at William. 

“Why on earth ”’ began Mr. Steadman. 

Miss Miggs interrupted. 

“TI think I can explain it,’’ she said. “These dear 
boys know that I wanted to let the house and they 
were trying to give me a helping hand. Of course, 
you shouldn’t have done it, boys, but " 

“Well, I’m grateful to you, anyway,” said Mr. 
Steadman. “I’d probably never have seen the place 
if you hadn’t, and it—well, as I said, it’s what I’ve 
been looking for for years.”” He put his hand into his 
pocket and pulled out a handful of silver. “Let's 
see. It’s Saturday, isn’t it? Any little contribution 
to the weekly pocket-money gratefully received, I 
suppose, eh?”’ | 

William opened his mouth and closed it. Miss 
Miges, of course, must be told the truth, but she 
could be told later. His first impulse boldly to 
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broach the subject of free speech with Mr. Steadman 
was departing. , 

Mr, Steadman was deliberately picking out four 
half-crowns from his store of silver. A reference to 
the question of free speech might take his mind from 
the subject of half-crowns and it might never return 
to it. A half-crown in the hand is, of course, worth 
any amount of free speeches in the bush. 

The Outlaws, following William’s example, received 
the half-crowns meekly, thanked their unconscious 
victim gratefully, then walked quickly away from the 
scene of the kidnapping. 





CHAPTER IV 
WILLIAM THE RAT LOVER 


“WYIRDS!” said William in disgust. “I’m jus’ 
about sick of the fuss people make about birds. 
Callin’ ’em feathered friends an’ suchlike. I jolly 
well don’t see where the friend part comes in. You 
can’t have any cherries in summer ’cause the birds 
have got ’em all, nor any raspberries, nor any peas, 
nor any gooseberries. An’ then they call ’em feathered 
friends an’ suchlike. A nice fuss they make when 
we start pinchin’ their fruit, but it’s all right when a 
bird does it. Oh, yes,” he continued with heavy 
sarcasm, “a bird can do jolly well what it likes without 
anyone sayin’ anythin’ to it but feathered friend an’ 
suchlike. Talk about gratitude! Feed ’em all winter 
on coco-nuts an’ crumbs and then soon as we've got a 
bit of something to eat ourselves they start pinchin’ 
it. Seems to me people’ll stand anythin’ from a bird 
jus’ ’cause it’s got feathers. Givin’ it drinks an’ what 
not. Bird baths an’ bird tables an’ suchlike. They'll 
start puttin’ out bird chairs for ’em to sit on next an’ 
bird beds for ’em to sleep in. Shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if they do, the way they carry on.”’ 
William’s audience murmured agreement. They, 
too, were sick of birds. An intensified specimen of the 
bird-lover had lately settled in the village, and her 
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activities had successfully killed whatever affection 
the Outlaws had ever had for their feathered friends. 
She talked about birds with nauseating sentiment in 
season and out of season. Her garden was a forest of 
bird baths and bird tables, a death-trap of pendent 
coco-nuts and lumps of fat. She had made a little 
“ bird sanctuary” in the wood that adjoined her cottage 
garden, and there she met daily a select company of 
tamed and pampered feathered friends—a half-witted 
pigeon, some aggressive sparrows, a pompous robin 
suggestive of a Victorian churchwarden, and a couple 
of smug chaffinches—and fed them on buttered cake. 
She had presented every cottage in the village with a 
bird bath and went round every day to see that they 
were filled with water and to rescue them from the 
unofficial uses (such as vegetable rack, rock garden and 
rubbish receptacle) to which she found them put. She 
had given them all bird tables, too, and would place on 
them with her own hands nuts and bits of cake that 
were generally consumed immediately her back was 
turned by the children of the house. 

“Look at rats,’ went on William eloquently. “No 
one makes a fuss of rats. Jus’ ’cause they’ve not got 
feathers an’ can’t fly an’ sing an’ carry on like birds. 
Why shun’t they have rat baths an’ rat tables in their 
gardens same as they have bird baths an’ bird tables? 
It’s not fair, an’ I’ve a jolly good mind to start on rats 
myself, jus’ toshow’em. They’re as good as birds any 
day.” 

“She’s goin’ to have a bird week, she says,’ said 
Ginger gloomily. 

“A what?” said William. 

“A bird week.” 
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“What’s that?” 

“Dunno. A lot more fuss. I believe she’s goin’ 
to have medals for children what do axe of kindness 
to birds that week. An’ she’s sayin’ people oughtn’t 
to have cats ’cause they eat birds.”’ 

“And why shouldn’t they?” demanded William, 
rising indignantly to the defence of an animal for which 
he had usually little affection or sympathy. “Why 
shun’t they eat birds? They’ve got to live, haven't 
they, same as her? What about birds eating worms? 
I guess worms have got feelin’s same as anyone 
else. An’ what about ole Miss Chesterfield eatin’ 
cows an’ pigs an’ suchlike? Haven't they got any 
feelin’s?”’ 

“She doesn’t,” said Ginger. “She only eats vege- 
tables.” 

“Well, how does she know that cabbages and such- 
like haven’t got feelings? Just ’cause they haven't 
got feathers an’ don’t sing an’ carry on like birds 
no one takes any notice of them. 1’m jus’ about 
sick of all the fuss people make of birds, jus’ as if 
there wasn’t anything else in the world what'd got 
any feelin’s.”’ 

The others agreed, but knew that it was useless to 
withstand Miss Chesterfield. There was in her in its 
most exaggerated form the spirit that has won the 
British Empire. Not only did she never know when 
she was beaten, but she would return again and again 
to a hopeless attack till her enemies yielded in very 
weariness. 

She soon had her bird week arrangements well in 
train, supported by a band of helpers whose first 
refusals to have anything to do with the affair she had 
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merely waved aside as irrelevant, and who were now 
working day and night under her command. Posters 
were put up on every barn and fence and displayed in 
every window. These were the efforts of a casual 
acquaintance of Miss Chesterfield’s who had once had 
an art training and had been mesmerised by Miss 
Chesterfield into working for her schemes ever since. 
Regarded as artistic achievements the posters were not 
successful. One that looked like a frog floating on a 
pond was meant to represent a bird who had died of 
thirst lying ona lawn. Beneath was the legend: “ You 
might have saved this little life.’ Another repre- 
sented a bird in a cage, and beneath were the words: 
“He wants to be free like you. Free him.”’ Another 
represented a bird of unknown species soaring through 
a sky of Reckitt’s blue and beneath it were the words: 
“Let him be happy and free like this.”’ 

Miss Chesterfield held “bird receptions’? at the 
cottage and took favoured parties into the wood to 
watch the half-witted pigeon and the pompous robin 
perch on her finger and eat cake out of her hand. She 
gave prizes for the best arranged bird tables in the 
village. She gave medals for acts of kindness to birds 
(Ginger applied for one on the strength of having once 
accidentally left the cage of his aunt’s parrot open, 
but was refused). She had a lecturer down to give a 
lantern lecture in the Village Hall, to an audience 
consisting chiefly of the mesmerised helpers, on migra- 
tory birds under the title: ‘ Our Little Summer Guests.”’ 
Miss Chesterfield never mentioned the crude word 
“bird,’’ but such phrases as “our two-legged pets,” 
“our feathered friends,” ‘our little winged brothers,”’ 
tripped nimbly and constantly off her tongue. The 
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end of the official bird week did not put an end to her 
activities. As she said: ‘ What is the use of arousing 
enthusiasm and not utilising it?’’ She utilised it— 
among other ways—by teaching the younger children 
a nauseating poem of her own composition, called 
“Pretty Little Birdie.” 

William’s disgust and despondency increased. 

“Birds!” he ejaculated bitterly. “I’m jus’ about 
sick of ’em. She’ll expect us givin’ up our houses for 
‘em next an’ goin’ to live in trees to save birds the 
trouble of doin’ it.”’ 

He was considerably interested and cheered to hear 
a mention of “rat week.” His father and the Vicar 
were discussing the subject and he heard the Vicar 
say: “We really must make a special effort for rat 
week this year. The matter’s absolutely urgent.” 

“Rat week?” said William, pricking up his ears. 

“Yes, rat week,” said his father shortly. 

“Well, I’m jolly glad to hear of somethin’ bein’ 
done for rats at last,’’ said William fervently. “I 
don’t mind helpin’ to give rats a good time. It’s 
everyone fussin’ over birds I’m so sick of.”’ 

“What do you mean, give rats a good time?” said 
his father irritably. ‘No one wants to give rats a 
good time. All we want is to get rid of them.” 

“Get rid of them?” said William indignantly. 
“Why?” 

“Why? Because they’re destructive vermin.” 

“So are birds,” said William. “ Eatin’ jolly well 
everything in the garden they can get hold of. Well, 
if you want to get rid of ’em, why’re you having a rat 
week for them?”’ 

“During rat week, William,’ 
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patiently, “everyone does their best to exterminate 
as many of the pests as possible.”’ 

“Exter—does that mean kill?”’ said William. 

“Tt does.” | 

William gave a gasp of incredulous horror. | 

“Gosh! All that fuss about birds, an’ then killin’ 
poor rats! Jus’ ’cause they’ve not got feathers an’ 





‘ALL THAT FUSS ABOUT BIRDS! IT’S THE UNFAIREST THING 
: I EVER HEARD OF!” 
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can’t sing. Well, it’s jolly well the unfairest thing | 
ever heard of.” 

But his father was not interested in William’s views 
on rats. He waved him aside and continued his 
conversation with the Vicar. 

William, still full of righteous indignation, went in 
search of his Outlaws. 

“ Makin’ all that fuss over birds an’ killin’ rats,’’ he 
said when he had found them and laid the situation 
before them. ©“ There ought to be a lor against treatin’ 
’em different. If people make a fuss over birds they 
oughter be made to make a fuss over rats, too. I bet 
I’d feel mad about it if lwasarat. Well, I jolly well 
votes we do something to help the poor rats.”’ 

“What can we do?” said Henry. 

William considered for a few moments, then his fac 
lightened. 

“Tell you what we can do,” he said. “We can 
have a rat week. A proper rat week. The same 
sort she had for birds. That'll help ’em a bit, 
anyway.” 

The idea appealed to the Outlaws. It was original. 
It would give them plenty of outlet for their energy. 
It would compensate in some way for the humiliation 
their spirits had endured from Miss Chesterfield’s cult 
of her feathered friends. _ 

“ An’ we'll have a sanctu’ry for them same as she 
has,” went on William, “an’ we'll have rat baths an’ 
rat tables same as she has, an’ we'll make it a rat 
fortnight ’stead of a rat week, an’ that’ll be jolly well 
sucks for her.” 

They set to work upon the plan with enthusiasm. 
The old barn was chosen as the sanctuary, and in it 
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were placed low packing-cases for the rat tables, and 
bowls of water for the rat baths. William thoughtfully 
brought some straw and old sacking to serve as beds for 
their guests. All of them brought scraps from home 
and soon the “rat tables” held an appetising array 
of bread, cheese, cold meat, cold potatoes, odd bits of 
pastry and many other such dainties salvaged from 
larder or dustbin. 

The rat baths were filled with water, the beds of 
sacking and straw arranged comfortably along the 
wall. The only thing that remained was to find guests 
for the sanctuary. It was just when they were turn- 
ing their thoughts to this problem that Ginger made a 
discovery. He discovered that his gardener was setting 
tat traps in the disused stables that ran at the bottom 
of his garden. They were rat traps of the old-fashioned 
kind—simple baited cages, which caught their victims 
alive, to be drowned by the gardener on his rounds in 
the morning. Here was the supply of guests for the 
sanctuary already to hand. Every morning Ginger 
rose early, took the trap down to the sanctuary, 
released its occupant and returned the trap to the 
stables. Later the gardener would come round, 
scratch his head in bewilderment over the empty 
baitless trap, and wonder how the “cunning little 
devils’’ had managed it. 

It was William who remembered the posters. 

“We must have posters same as she had,” he said. 
“I bet we can draw rats as well as she could draw 
birds, anyway.” 

Their drawings of rats were not particularly success- 
ful. Ginger’s looked like a horse, Henry’s like a lion, 
Douglas’s like a cow, and William’s rather like a 
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ostrich. Again it was Ginger who came to the rescue. 
His father, informed by the gardener that the “ cunning 
little devils’”” had mysteriously found a way of entering 
the trap, taking the bait, and leaving it again un- 
scathed, was investigating the rival claims of more 
modern traps and even poisons. Literature concerning 
these arrived by every post, and among them Ginger 
found several realistic pictures of rats. 

There was one of a large poisoned rat lying out- 
stretched and lifeless. Ginger carefully cut this out, 
pasted it on a large piece of white cardboard, and 
wrote beneath it Miss Chesterfield’s own caption: “ You 
might have saved this little life.”’ 

Another showed a rat securely imprisoned in a patent 
trap. Ginger cut this out, pasted it on cardboard and 
wrote beneath it: “He wants to be free like you. 
Free him.”’ 

Another showed a rat engaged in gnawing his way 
through a bag of grain ina granary. Ginger cut this 
out, mounted it, and wrote beneath it: “ Let him always 
be happy and free like this.”’ 

They hung these up around the rat sanctuary. The 
occupants were increasing with gratifying swiftness. 
News of the sanctuary seemed to have spread through 
the rat population of the neighbourhood, Dark forms 
emerged from dark corners and swarmed each morning 
upon the laden food tables. William watched them 
with proud gratification. “ Jolly nice to see ’em hav- 
ing a good time same as birds,’”’ he said. “They’ve 
waited for it long enough, poor things.” 

As the news spread rats from far and wide joined the 
happy family. Householders in the neighbourhood of 
the old barn consulted together anxiously on the sudden 
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and alarming influx of rats, for, though faithful to 
their meal times in the sanctuary, the rats were 
not slow to discover the larders of all the houses 
near. 

The attitude of the householders taught William 
that he must for the present keep his activities secret. 
The public was not yet educated up to them. 

“We've gotter do it gradual,”’ he said to the Outlaws. 
“We've got to teach people gradual to be fond of 
them same as they are of birds. She’s been at it for 
years an’ years. All the fuss they make about a rat 
eatin’ a bit of their food! An’ birds eat it all day 
long an’ they jus’ say: ‘Aren’t they sweet,’ and such- 
like. We gotter get ’em fond of rats. There’s no 
reason why they shouldn’t be. They’re jolly well as 
sweet as those ole birds any day. We'll have a rat 
fortnight every year an’ we'll do it gradual. This 
year we'll jus’ get to know the rats, an’ gettem to 
know us. An’ next year we'll start gettin’ people 
fond of them. We've jus’ got to go gradual...” 

Certainly the rats were getting to know William. 
They were on the look-out for him when he appeared. 
They clustered about his feet as he approached the 
table. They accepted him as their friend and protector 
and showed no fear when he came up to their table 
and watched them at their meals. On the whole he 
considered that his rat fortnight had been a great 
success. He had worked hard, and he was not sorry 
that it had come to an end. The families of all the 
Outlaws were becoming suspicious about the amount 
of “scraps” that were disappearing from their larders, 
Miss Chesterfield’s occupancy of the cottage was 
drawing to a close, and William felt that both birds 
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and rats might now well take a less prominent place 
in the scheme of things. 

Miss Chesterfield had decided to celebrate her de- 
parture by what she called a “Children’s Animal 
Féte.”’ Every child in the village was to come to it 
in fancy dress, and the fancy dress was to have some 
connection with an animal. The committee of mes- 
merised helpers was to provide the tea, and Sir Gerald 
Markham from Marleigh Manor had been hypnotised 
into acting as chairman and giving the prize. Sir 
Gerald was a man who did things, if he did them at all, 
on a large scale, and, though he could not understand 
why he had consented to have anything to do with an 
affair of which he thoroughly disapproved, still, having 
promised to provide a prize, he was going to provide 
a good one, and so he sent to London for a cinema- 
camera of the latest design. 

The news spread swiftly through the village, and the 
juvenile population became suddenly deeply interested. 
A cousin of Mrs. Brown’s had a small boy who possessed 
a fancy dress costume and Mrs. Brown wrote at once 
to borrow it. It arrived by return of post. It wasa 
vague and characterless costume, the sort of costume 
that might represent anyone or anything from Mary 
Queen of Scots’ page to Nelson, It was tumbled and 
faded, it was distinctly too small for William, and it 
had a large split on one side of the knickers. 
Mrs. Brown decided that with the addition of a 
bundle and the family cat it should represent Dick 
Whittington. 

“I’m not goin’ in that ole thing,” said William in 
disgust. ‘I don’t want to go as Dick Whittington at 
all. I’d sooner go as something a bit more excitin’. 
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Why can’t I be Jonah an’ the whale or somethin’ like 
that? Jumble’d make a jolly fine whale.” 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” said Mrs. Brown patiently. 

“Or Daniel and one of his lions, or that man in the 
Bible with a bald head that got eaten by bears.” 

“Don’t be silly, dear. Of course you can’t.” 

“Well, I don’t see why not. Or that man that 
talked to donkeys in the Bible or—or someone a 
bit more excitin’ than that old Dick Whittington, 
anyway.” 

“Nonsense, William. It’s a beautiful costume and 
you ought to be glad to have it.”’ 

The news that Hubert Lane, William’s oldest enemy, 
was also going to the féte as Dick Whittington depressed 
William still further. For Hubert Lane was having a 
new and gorgeous costume specially made for the 
occasion—a costume true to tradition in every detail. 
He was to carry his mother’s cat, who was a docile, 
comatose creature, while William’s family cat was 
wild and intractable and quite incapable of entering 
into the spirit of the thing. 

“I tell you I don’t want to go to the old féte at all,” 
said William for the tenth time, “an’ that ole cat of 
ours is no use. He’ll only scratch me to bits before I 
get there. He doesn’t know how to act like a cat at 
all, Other people’s-cats don’t carry on like he does. 
What’s-his-name would never have got to be Lord 
Mayor of London if he’d had a cat like him.” 

“Trouncer’s a very nice cat,” said Mrs Brown, 
“and he only scratches you because you tease 
him,” 

“T bet he’d find some other reason for scratchin’ me 
even if I didn’t,” said William. ‘“ He’s more like I 
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savidge than a cat. Tell you what,” as a sudden idea 
occurred to him, “let me goin my Red Indian costume 
an’ Trouncer, as a sort of Red Indian Dick Whittington 
an’ his Red Indian cat. I bet that’d be jolly fine.” 

“No, dear, there’s no such thing as a Red Indian 
Dick Whittington. Don’t be so foolish. You must 
wear this nice costume that Cousin Aggie’s so kindly 
sent and you must be nice to Trouncer and he'll be 
nice to you.” 

“Him!” said William bitterly. “He doesn’t know 
how to be nice to anyone.” 

But he realised that it was no use struggling against 
fate. He would have to go in the inadequate, badly 
fitting suit and watch his enemy and rival, Hubert 
Lane, receive the magnificent movie-camera for which 
his soul hungered. Hubert Lane had discovered that 
William also was going to the féte as Dick Whittington, 
and in a costume much inferior to his own. William 
pretended to laugh this aside. “Oh, am I?” he said. 
“Dick Whittington, indeed! D’you think I’d go as 
anything like him? You jus’ wait an’ see what [’m 
goin’ as an’ you'll be jolly well surprised.” 

On the day of the féte William pretended illness. 
He said that he felt as if he’d got scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, measles, cancer, and pneumonia. 

“You couldn’t possibly have all those things at the 
same time, William,” said his mother. 

“T didn’t mean I’d got all of ’em at the same time,” 
said William. “I’ve only got some of ‘em now, but 
I can feel the others comin’ on. I’m jolly well too ill 
to go to the féte, anyway.” 

‘Nonsense, William!’’ said Mrs. Brown again 
firmly. 
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She dressed him in the despised suit, gave him a 
stick and bundle, put Trouncer in his arms, and saw 
him off at the front door. 

“You look so nice, dear,’ she called after him 
encouragingly. “I’m sure you'll get the prize.” 
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WILLIAM HATED THE WHOLE BUSINESS. 


He did not deign to reply, only slumped on dis- 
consolately, holding Trouncer firmly under his arm. 
His one comfort was that the clouds were rolling up 
as if for a storm and that it was growing very dark. 

Trouncer was wriggling desperately under his arm. 
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“YOU LOOK SO NICE, DEAR,’ MRS. BROWN CALLED AFTER 
HIM ENCOURAGINGLY. 


He was sure he’d never get him as far as Miss Chester- 
field’s. Suddenly a paw shot out, administering a 
neat scratch all down one side of William’s face. Taken 
off his guard, William relaxed his hold, and Trouncer, 
leaping from his arm, disappeared over the landscape 
like a streak of lightning. William flung his bundle 
and stick after him. They fell into the ditch, and 
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William, not troubling to retrieve them, slouched on 
morosely. 

He walked very slowly, still hoping thata deluge would 
come on, drenching every character so thoroughly 
that not even the hostess or Sir Gerald Markham 
himself could see how much inferior his Dick Whitting- 
ton was to Hubert Lane’s. It was certainly growing 
darker. He passed the door of the old barn without 
noticing it or looking in. He had quite forgotten his 
rat fortnight. It had ended yesterday. It now 
belonged quite definitely to the past, and William’s 
thoughts were always too busy with the present to have 
time for the past. But his late friends and protégés 
did not know that their fortnight was over. They 
hung about the empty tables waiting for him to visit 
them as usual with delicious fragments of bread and 
cheese and pastry and cold pudding. They could not 
understand his sudden failure to provide for them. 

Suddenly he appeared. They knew him even under 
his Dick Whittington disguise. They followed him 
trustingly, hopefully—dim black shapes sliding along 
in his shadow. William, sunk in his gloomy thoughts, 
was not aware of them. They loped silently behind 
him, taking courage from the gathering darkness, not 
believing that this universal provider could fail to 
provide for them at the last. 

The participants of the Children’s Animal Féte had 
assembled on Miss Chesterfield’s lawn. The mesmerised 
helpers were helping in mesmerised fashion. Sir 
Gerald stood behind a table surveying dejectedly a 
motley crowd of children dressed as Red Riding Hoods 
with attendant wolves, or Pusses in Boots, or Goldylocks 
with one or more bears. The best costume there wag 
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certainly Hubert Lane’s Dick Whittington. He stood 
in the front, eyeing with a confident and possessive 
swagger the cinema-camera that reposed on the table. 
The helpers looked anxiously at the darkening sky. 

“Hadn’t you better present the prize before it 
begins to rain?’’ they suggested to the chairman. 

“But to whom?” he said. , 

“Hubert Lane’s costume is the best.”’ 

“But there’s no originality about it,” he objected. 
“There isn’t a spark of originality in the whole bunch 
of them. Ifa single one of them had a single spark of 
originality——”’ | 

Suddenly another figure appeared walking round 
the house on to the lawn. And it was not alone. A 
little procession of black creeping forms followed it. 
With screams of terror the helpers fled, taking refuge 
in house, summer-house, greenhouse, tool shed. The 
guests fled also, Hubert Lane making ignominious 
and ineffectual attempts to climb a tree. Sir Gerald 
advanced upon William. William was now alone, his 
companions having modestly retired as soon as they 
saw the large company assembled on the lawn. 

“Were they real?” said Sir Gerald Markham, 
much impressed. 

“Were what real?’ said William, who was still 
unaware of his escort. 

“Well, whatever they were it was a marvellous 
effect, I’ve never seen anything better done. Original 
and impressive. What’s your name?” 

“William Brown,” said William, now completely 
bewildered. | 

The others were returning from their hiding-places 
to the lawn, looking round them timorously. 

| 
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Sir Gerald Markham knocked on his desk for silence 
and announced: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I now have the pleasant 
duty of presenting the prize.’”’ Hubert Lane smirked 
and stepped forward. “The prize goes to William 
Brown for his excellent impersonation of the Pied 
| Piper of Hamelin. How he got his scenic effects I’m 
not quite sure, but it was a clever idea brilliantly 
carried out.... William Brown.” 

William stepped forward to receive the prize, 





CHAPTER V 
WILLIAM AND THE TABLET 


WAVE of interest went through the village when 

it became known that the Pennymans had taken 
the Hall again. The Botts, who owned the Hall. had 
let it to the Pennymans before, and the village had 
never forgotten them, For the Pennymans were people 
with a mission in life, and their mission was to bring 
back the age of beauty and craftsmanship, and to get 
away from the ugliness of modern civilisation and 
back to the morning of the world. Their chief means 
of doing this seemed to consist in the wearing of hand- 
woven garments of curious design, the eating of 
strange food out of crockery that had been baked in a 
kiln by Mrs. Pennyman, with metal implements that 
had been hand-beaten by Mr. Pennyman, and the use 
of furniture made by Mr. Pennyman and ornamented 
in fretwork or pokerwork by Mrs. Pennyman. ‘These 
‘products were not without their drawbacks. The 
patterns of their hand-woven garments were strangely 
erratic, the crockery they baked in their kiln was 
lumpy and misshapen, the hand-beaten table cutlery 
was malleable and gave to any pressure, while the 
hand-made furniture had a disconcerting way of 
resolving itself into its component parts under the 
weight of the human body. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pennyman were, however, unperturbed 
by these little contretemps. They saw their handi- 
work as they had meant it to turn out rather than as 
it actually had turned out. And there was no doubt 
of their sincerity. They set to work immediately to 
convert the neighbourhood, holding classes in hand- 
weaving, crockery-making, metal-beating, fretwork, 
pokerwork, and other supposed elements of the age 
of beauty. They would inform their classes, perhaps 
unnecessarily, that they themselves had never been 
taught these arts but had “just picked them up”; 
they went round to all the neighbouring villages, 
expounding their creed and pursuing their mission. 
As regards transport they had tried various forms of 
ancient locomotion suggestive of the age of beauty and 
the morning of the world, and had abandoned each 
in turn as impracticable. Mrs. Pennyman had even 
ridden pillion-wise behind Mr. Pennyman on a horse, 
but had fallen off three times in one afternoon and 
thereafter lost her nerve. They now compromised 
with the age of beauty by having a modern car but 
dressing the chauffeur in a three-cornered hat and a 
coat with capes vaguely reminiscent of a highwayman. 
He was a notoriously poor driver, but he had been the 
only applicant for the post who had not objected to 
the costume. He felt quite at home in it, in fact, as 
his previous post had consisted in standing outside a 
Ye Olde Tudor Tea Rooms dressed in a smock and 
holding a shepherd’s crook. The Pennymans became 
a familiar feature of the landscape, as they made their 
local pilgrimages in this equipage to hold meetings 
(refreshments provided, otherwise no one attended 
them), take classes, and pass resolutions ushering in : 
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the age of beauty. Mrs. Pennyman was tall and thin 
and intense, possessed of an unquenchable optimism 
and an unceasing volubility. Mr. Pennyman was also 
tall and thin, but there was about him a faint suggestion 
of moroseness. One felt that, if his wife had ever 
stopped talking long enough to enable him to do so, 
he would have voiced some grievance. | 

The Outlaws at first took a great interest in these 
activities. They enjoyed seeing the shapeless lumps, 
proudly referred to by the Pennymans as their “ hand- 
made crockery,” disintegrate when put to use into 
fragments of baked clay. They enjoyed watching the 
hand-made furniture collapse beneath the weight of 
the human body. They enjoyed pelting with various 
missiles the caped and tricorn-hatted chauffeur. But 
their interest in the Pennymans waned as the season of 
spring cleaning drew near. Next to Christmas and 
Guy Fawkes day, spring cleaning was the Outlaws’ 
favourite season. They enjoyed the picnic meals, the 
lack of supervision, the general atmosphere of chaos. 
No one noticed dirty faces and hands in spring cleaning 
time, because everyone had them. Muddy shoes 
seemed to fit in with the scheme of things. Thrilling 
games could be played on carpetless stairs and passages, 
and thunderous noises made on them. Dustpans and 
brooms, left unattended at every corner, made effective 
weapons. Everyone, of course, was in a bad temper, 
but that did not really matter, as the Outlaws were 
generally nimble enough to escape immediate retribu- 
tion, and memories in times of stress and strain are 
fortunately short. The Outlaws often said of spring 
cleaning, as they said of Christmas and Guy Fawkes day, 
that it was a pity it didn’t last through the whole year. 
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WILLIAM HAD A CONSUMING DESIRE TO BE A CHIMNEY- 
SWEEP, AND WATCHED HIS DEPARTURE WISTFULLY. 


But the culminating glory of the spring cleaning 
was, of course, the visit of the sweep. It was the day 
to which all the Outlaws looked forward with excite- 
ment, the day on which their various ambitions to 
be dictators, acrobats, engine-drivers, or gangsters 
all merged into a consuming desire to be chimney+ 
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sweeps. They did not find chimney-sweeps on the 
whole a sociable or responsive race of men. Offers to 
help or merely supervise were brusquely refused. The 
Outlaws could only watch the fascinating process from 
a window, dashing away to a farther distance at the 
psychological moment in order to see the brush 
triumphantly emerge from the chimney top. Then, 
black from head to foot, the sweep would come forth 
with his booty, refusing to dally in conversation with 
the Outlaws or even to allow them to carry any of 
the paraphernalia for him. They would watch his 
departure wistfully. 

“Fancy,” said William, “goin’ home like that an’ 
not gettin’ into a row!” 

“T bet his mother never tells Aim to go an’ wash his 
face,” said Ginger. ‘“‘I bet he keeps it like that always. 
It wouldn’t be any use washin’ it ever ’cause he'd only 
get it as bad the next time. I’m always tellin’ my 
mother that about mine, but she won’t take any 
notice. 1 bet she’d have to if I was a chimney 
Sweep.” 

William’s excitement was therefore intense when he 
found that the sweep, who was expected at his home 
the next morning, had called late in the afternoon and 
left his implements in the tool shed, so as to be ready 
for him when he arrived. He ran to fetch the other 
Outlaws and they stood gazing in silent rapure at the 
thrilling sight. 

“His brushes!’ breathed Ginger on a note of 
ecstasy. 

“He goes on stickin’ those little handles on to ’em 


till he’s made it long enough to reach to the top,” 


explained William. ‘Golly. It must be fun!”’ 
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There was a long, long silence, a silence indicative 
of deep thought and earnest speculation. 

“Wouldn’t be any good tryin’ at my house,’’ said 
Ginger at last, “’cause my father an’ mother’s 
he | 

“Mine’s out,” said William, “but we couldn’t try 
there either ’cause cook’d hear, an’ she’s in an awful 
bait to-day. She nearly murdered me this afternoon ~ 
jus’ cause I was tryin’ to help. I was tryin’ to fix 
her broom on to the wireless to make it into an electric 
sweeper. I bet I could have done too, if they hadn’t 
come along and stopped me. They said I’d broke the 
wireless, but I bet it was broke before I started. 
Then she got mad ’cause I took away an ole bowl I 
fou'id in the kitchen, jus’ to help her, ’cause I thought 
it would be in her way, an’ put my frogs in it, ’cause I 
wanted somewhere to keep ’em, an’ she said she was 
just’ goin’ to mix the pudding in it, an’ anyway it had 
sort of got knocked over an’ broke while I was tryin’ 
to teach the frogs tricks in it, an’ she went on somethin’ 
awful, an’ so did everybody. You’d’ve thought it was 
made of gold, the fuss they made. Anyway, she’s 
like a wild animal now, an’ she says she’ll pack up an’ 
go home the next thing I do, an’ if she does they’ll 

blame it on to me. They blame everything on to me. 
So we’d better not try it in my house. Not to-day, 
anyway.” da | 

“Well, it’ll be too late to-morrow,” said Ginger. 
“He'll have done it then. Where’ve your father an’ 
mother gone?’”’ 

“They’ve gone to a thing at the Hall, They didn’t 
want to. She made them,” | 

“Oh, I know. She tried to make mine.” 
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“‘She’s havin’ something called tablets.”’ 

“ Tabloids,’ corrected Henry 

‘Well, what are they, anyway?” 

“Dunno. Sort of acts without actin’, I think. 
She’s been sellin’ tickets for them. You've got to 
pay to see ’em.” 

‘‘My mother said she’d rather pay not to see ’em.”’ 
said Ginger. 

“Mine said she was so sick of the house all upside 
down with spring cleanin’,” said William, “that she'd 
go anywhere to get out of it. Can’t think why grown- 
ups don’t get a bit more fun out of spring cleaning,” 
he went on. ‘Seems batty to me.” 

But Ginger’s thoughts were now wholly occupied 
with the festivities at the Hall. 

“She’s got her sister stayin’ with her, an’ she’s jus’ 
like them an’ wears funny clothes an’ goes on the same 
as they do. They want to get money to start gettin’ 
everyone back to anshunt times when there wasn't 
anythin’ to do an’ suchlike.” 

“TI say!” said William excitedly. ‘“Let’s go’n’ see 
if we can see anythin’ of them. I’ve never seen a 
tablet.” 

“Tabloid,” corrected Henry patiently. 

“Well, if they’re things you can make money out 
of,’ went on William, “I don’ see why we shouldn't 
do ’em too. Come on!”’ 

They made their way quickly to the Hall and crept 
through the shrubbery to the windows of the billiard- 
room, where the performance was being held. But the 
windows were thickly curtained. Not a chink was 
left through which the Outlaws’ practised eyes could 
peep. Disappointed, they crept away again. 
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“ Mean, I call it!”’ said William indignantly. “ Any- 
way, I bet the ole tablets jolly well aren’t worth 
lookin’ at.’’ 

“Tabloids,” said Henry again patiently. 

“Oh, shut up!” said William. “What does it 
matter what they’re called, anyway, if no one knows 
what they are? Let’s go back. It’s no good hanging 
about here if we can’t see anything.”’ 

But, now they were there, the place had a sort of 
fascination for them, and they did not want to leave 
it. They crept round to the kitchen and tried to look 
through that window, but the cook, hearing them and 
thinking they were cats, threw out a piece of coal that 
caught Ginger neatly behind one ear. They then 
wandered round to the front of the house, but there ail 
the rooms were in complete darkness, the curtains 
not even drawn. Guests and hosts were in the 
billiard-room, staff in the kitchen. Drawing- 
room, dining-room, morning-room, were completely 
deserted. The morning-room window, however, was 
open.).'". 

The Outlaws looked at each other, and in the faces 
of each a great light suddenly shone. 

“Come on!” said William. ‘‘Let’s get ’em. 
Quick!” 

They ran back to William’s house, snatched up the 
brushes, and returned, breathless, to the Hall. There 
they stopped outside the window to adjust the brushes, 
but it seemed that in their hurry they had left some of 
the sticks behind, and the ones they had brought would 
not fix together. Nevertheless, an actual brush, with 
a reasonably long handle, was there. 

“That’s all that matters,’ said William optimistic~- 
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ally. “I can get a good way up with this. I bet 
I can get to the top if I stretch hard enough.” 

They climbed through the window into the empty 
room and stood listening for a few moments, Every- 
thing was quiet. Then William proceeded to examine 
the chimney. It was a pseudo-Tudor affair with an 
aperture as big as a largish cupboard. 

“Golly!” he said. “I can get right into it. I can 
get right up it. I bet I can get right out at the top.” 
He was silent for a moment, wrestling with a not 
very refractory conscience. “ Well, anyway, he went 
on, having wrestled successfully, “they ought to be 
jolly glad to get their chimney swept for nothing. I 
bet they’ll be jolly grateful to me when they know. 
They ought to be, anyway.... I’m goin’ to start 
now.” He disappeared into the aperture. “I say!” 
came in a muffled voice, “it’s jolly easy to climb. 
I’m goin’ right up.” The voice became fainter. “Tm 
findin’ a jolly lot of soot to brush away too.” A 
heavy fall of soot into the fireplace proved his words. 
“A jolly lot!” Another heavy fall emitted a black 
cloud into the room and settled in a dark film upon 
everything in it. William’s voice continued, growing 
fainter and more unintelligible. . . . Finally there 
was a silence, broken by a scrambling noise and a 
shrill “Oo! I’m stuck!” 

It was evident that the chimney had narrowed 
suddenly. Ginger put his face into the aperture and 
opened his mouth to impart advice, but received into 


it another heavy fall of soot which he swallowed in- 


advertently and was thereafter deprived of speech. 
Douglas approached more cautiously. 
“Come down!” he advised. 
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“T’m stuck, I tell you,” said the faint, far-away voice. 
“Go on up to the top then,” said Henry. | 
“Tell you I’m stuck,’ squeaked the voice. 
“Crumbs!’’ moaned Ginger. “I’d no idea it tasted 
like this.” | 

“Let’s get hold of his legs an’ pull him down,” 
suggested Douglas brightly. 

But, before they could act on this suggestion, they 
heard the sound of footsteps outside and hastily 
departed by way of the open window, landing in a 
confused heap in the shrubbery outside. There they 
sorted themselves out and anxiously watched the scene 
as best they could. A maid entered the room, shut the 
window, and was just about to draw the curtains when 
she stopped, arrested by the sound of William’s 
frenzied struggles in the chimney. An expression of 
amazement came into her face and she fled from the 
room, to return in a few moments, accompanied by Mr. 
Pennyman and a woman whom the Outlaws recognised 
as Mrs. Pennyman’s sister. 

“A bird in the chimney, did you say?” Mr. Penny- 
man was saying. 

“ Hever such a big one,” said the maid. “A heagle, 
I should think. Hark at its fluttering!’’ 

The sound of its fluttering indeed filled the room, 
and heavy falls of soot threw black clouds into 
the air. 3 

“The mess it’s makin’!’’ said the maid indignantly. 
“T’d like to wring its neck.” | 

“You mustn’t blame it,” said Mrs. Pennyman’s 
sister gently. “A poor dumb creature in distress. 
Poor little frightened beastie! One can almost hear 
its tiny heart beating!”’ 
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What they could hear was the sound of William's 
stout boots against the wall of the chimney as he 
struggled to get a foothold. He was no longer uttering 
complaints, less because he was reconciled to his situa- 
tion than because his head was so firmly wedged that 
he could no longer give voice to them. But his 
struggles redoubled in violence. Mrs. Pennyman's 
sister put her face into the aperture. 

“There, there, little one!’’ she called soothingly. 
“There, there, little feathered brother! Help is 
near.” 

For answer she received a mouthful of soot, which, 

like Ginger, she inadvertently swallowed. 
- “Dear, dear!’’ she said, somewhat less sweetly, 
after sputtering ineffectively for several moments. 
“What a disgraceful state the chimney must be in! 
Why don’t you have it swept?” 

“The sweep was comin’ next week,” said the maid 
sulkily. “Glory be!’”’—as William’s efforts became 
more frantic. ‘“ Hark at it now!” 

“Poor little birdie!’’ said Mrs. Pennyman’s sister, 
but with a noticeable diminution of tenderness in her 
voice. “It’s all very awkward, I must say. One 
can’t blame the bird, but—well, it must be a very badly 
built chimney. Most disgustingly sooty! We must 
do something for the poor creature at once, of course.” 

“What can we do?” said Mr. Pennyman irritably. 

“We must get it down,” said his sister-in-law firmly. 
“Look up and see if you can see it.” 

Very gingerly Mr. Pennyman put his face into the 
aperture of the chimney. William’s boots were dimly 
visible as they scrambled against the wall of it. Mr. 
Pennyman withdrew quickly, but not quickly enough 
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to escape a fall of soot, which, however, he had the 
presence of mind not to swallow. 

“Did you see anything?’’ demanded his sister-in- 
law. 

“Yes, I saw its wings beating against the chimney,”’ 
said Mr. Pennyman indistinctly. ‘Most careless!” 
he went on with increasing irritation as he realised that 
his mouth was full of the beastly stuff although he 
hadn't actually swallowed any. “Surely the creature’s 
got eyes and a sense of direction. Why can’t it use 
its instinct instead of getting into people’s chimneys 
and covering them with soot?” 

“Hush! Hush, Adolphus!” said his sister-in-law 
reprovingly. “Think of the little thing’s terror and 
distress. Think of the little nest that waits it some- 
where and the little mouths vainly open somewhere 
for the worm or—or whatever it was bringing for 
them. Think ofits tiny heart beating wildly as it——”’ 

The maid, impelled by curiosity, put her head into 
the aperture. Less soot was falling now, as most of 
the soot in William’s neighbourhood had been dis- 
lodged. 

“My!” she said. “It’s a funny-shaped sort of 
bird. More like a dog or a horse.”’ 

“It couldn’t possibly be a dog or a horse,” said Mrs. 
Pennyman’s sister. ‘How could a dog or a horse 
possibly get into a chimney ?”’ 

“Well,” said the maid sulkily. “you read of funnier 
_ things than that in the papers. I once read of a cook- 
-ing-stove that started singing ‘God Save the King.’”’ 

Mr. Pennyman had once more ventured his head into 
the aperture. 

“Yes,” he said with interest, “it certainly is a 
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somewhat curious species. A bird undoubtedly, but 
not, I think, one of the usual varieties.”’ 

“A hoctopus,” suggested the maid. 

At that moment came a deafening sound as William 
succeeded in dislodging himself and several loose 
bricks. ‘“Cripes!’’ moaned the maid. “I said it 
was a horse.” 

Then, amid a shower of bricks and soot, William 
descended into the fireplace. He was black from head 
to foot. Only the whites of his eyes gleamed from the 
encompassing blackness. But he was undoubtedly a 
human boy. 

Mr. Pennyman addressed him in a voice quivering 
with rage. 

“What are you doing here?”’ 

In a voice muffled by soot, William replied: 

“T’ve been cleaning your chimney for you.” 

Mr. Pennyman glared at him, his breath coming and 
going quickly. The room was literally buried in 
soot. He himself was buried in soot. His sister-in-law 
and maid were buried in soot. And this—this—was 
the cause of it all. Moreover, he recognised the boy. 
He knew him. He knew him as the most objectionable 
of all the juvenile population of the village, as the 
boy who had jeered at his mission, and mimicked his 
speech, and flung missiles at his caped and tricorn- 
hatted chauffeur. He represented in his small and 
sooty person all those hostile forces that Mr. Pennyman 
felt were ranged against him. And Fate had delivered 
him into his hands. At last that brooding sense of 
grievance that Mr. Pennyman had treasured so long 
could find legitimate outlet. In the person of this 
boy he could avenge himself adequately upon all his 
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enemies, And he meant to... His eyes gleamed 
with anticipatory satisfaction and he began to roll up 
his sleeves. He turned to his sister-in-law and the 
maid. 

“Leave this to me,” he said grimly. 
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‘‘NEVER MIND WHERE HE COMES FROM—I’M GOING TO DEAL 
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But they had simultaneously caught sight of their 
reflections in the glass and had already fled. Mr. 
Pennyman advanced slowly upon William, his mouth 
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“No!” SHE CRIED. ‘‘I WANT HIM.” SHE SEIZED 
WILLIAM’S HAND. ‘‘HE’S PERFECT!”’ 
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set, his eyes gleaming. William realised that retri- 
bution was upon him and that there was no escape. 
Just as he realised this, however, the door burst open, 
and Mrs. Pennyman entered the room. She looked 
pale and distraught. She did not notice William or 
the soot that covered the room. 

“Oh, my dear,’ she said, “I don’t know what 
to do. It’s dreadful. Dreadful! Everything’s gone 
wrong. Simply everything. It was such a wonderful 
idea. I still think it was a wonderful idea. Tableaux 
from Blake. It was an inspiration. Little lamb, who 
made thee? ... The Shepherd and his Sheep... 
Holy Thursday ... Tiger, tiger... And all the rest. 
It ought to have been wonderful. But, oh, my dear, 
it’s been dreadful. The lamb and the tiger never 
turned up at all, and the Holy Thursday children 
started to fight as soon as the curtain went up, and the 
shepherd’s beard dropped off in the middle and— 
oh, if only one had turned out all right I shouldn’t 
mind. They’re all waiting for the last one, and I 
thought that if that one went all right they would 
forget the others. It was to be The Nurse’s Song, and 
Mrs. Greene’s nurse was going to come and do it, and 
she’s just rung up to say she can’t come because Johnny 
Greene’s come out in a rash, I don’t know what I’m 
going to say to them, and 4 

She stopped short. She had suddenly caught sight 
of William standing there, covered with soot, still 
holding his sweep’s brush. She gave a gasp. 

“Where’s he come from?” she said. 

The grimness returned to her husband’s face. 

“Never mind where he’s come from,” he said. 
“T’m just going to deal with him and iy 
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“No!” she cried. “I want him. He’s perfect. 
Perfect! He'll make the whole evening. Come along. 
Quickly. ...”” 

She seized William by the hand and began to drag 
him from the room. William, fearing that he was 
being dragged off to condign punishment, struggled 
wildly in her grasp. 

“Come along!” she pleaded. “I'll give you any- 
thing you want—anything—if you’llcome. I promise.” 

As if in a dream William allowed himself to be pulled 
into a room and pushed on to a platform behind a 
curtain. The curtain went up and he stood there 
motionless, beneath a bright light, looking down at a 
sea of faces. He noticed the frozen faces of his own 
parents among them. He heard the voice of Mrs. 
Pennyman reading aloud in a soulful voice: 


“When my mother died 1 was very young, 
And my father sold me while yet my tongue, 
Could scarcely cry ‘Weep, weep, weep, weep,’ 
So your chimneys I sweep and in soot I sleep.” 


He didn’t know what was happening. He didn’t 
even realise that he was taking part in what he still 
thought of asa tablet. He only knew that Providence 
had once more saved him by a miracle. | 

















CHAPTER VI 
WILLIAM AND THE NASTIES 


° HAT did you say they were called?” said 
William. 

“Nasties,’’ replied Henry, who as usual was the 
fount of information on the subject. 

“They can’t be called nasties,” said William. “No 
one would call themselves a name like that. That 
mus’ be what people call them that don’t like them.” 

“No, it’s their real name,” persisted Henry. ‘ They 
really are called nasties. Nasty means something 
quite different in Germany.”’ 

“Don’t be silly,” said William. “Nasty couldn’t 
mean anything but nasty anywhere. What do they 
do?” 

“They rule all the country,” said Henry, “an’ make 
everyone do jus’ what they like an’ send them to prison 
if they don’t.” 

“T’d be one of them if I was in that country,” said 
William, “but I bet I’d find a better name. than 
nasty.” 

“T tell you nasty means somethin’ else in Germany,’’ 
said Henry. 

“Well, why can’t they say somethin’ else instead of 
nasty then?’’ demanded William. “ Haven't they got 
any sense? What else do they do?” 
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“They chase out Jews,” volunteered Henry. 

“Why?” said William. 

“’Cause Jews are rich,’’ explained Henry, “so they 
chase ’em out and take e stuff they leave behind. 
It’s a jolly good idea.” 

“Yes,” agreed William, ‘but we couldn’t do that 
even if we started bein’ nasties ’cause there aren't any 
Jews here.” 

“Ole Mr. Isaacs is a Jew,” said Ginger. 

They stared at each other with sudden interest. 
Mr. Isaacs had recently succeeded Mr. Monks in the 
proprietorship of the village sweetshop. Mr. Monks 
had been an old friend and ally of the Outlaws, always 
ready for gossip and conversation, always generous 
with a few extra sweets when the scales had gone 
down, occasionally making the boys presents of 
liquorice ribbons, popcorns, or lollipops. Mr. Isaacs, 
however, from his first entering upon possession of the 
shop, had displayed a meanness that shocked and 
infuriated the Outlaws. They afirmed with much 
indignation that he stopped putting on sweets as soon 
as the scale quivered and long before it actually 
descended. 

“Mean?” said William. “Well, it’s more than 
mean. It’s what people ought to be put in prison for. 
It’s stealin’, that’s what it is.”’ 

Their memory of the easy-going days of Mr. Monks 
increased their bitterness. They avenged themselves 
upon the newcomer as best they could by shouting the 
time-honoured taunt “Cheats never prosper,” as they 
passed his open doorway, and varied this proceeding 
by clustering round his windows and loudly deprecat- 
ing his wares. The hook-nosed little man used to rush 
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“Yes, he’s a Jew all right,” said Ginger, “an’ if 
we were in Germany an’ were nasties we could chase 


out at them in fury, chasing them down the road with 
him out an’ take everything in his shop. 


threats and imprecations. 
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THE LITTLE MAN RUSHED OUT AT THEM IN A FURIOUS RAGE. 
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“Crumbs!” said William with a deep sigh of ecstasy, 
as there came to him glorious visions of chasing Jew 
after Jew out of sweetshop after sweetshop and appro- 
priating the precious spoils. “ Crumbs! I jolly well 
wish I was one.” 

“So do I,” said Ginger, “an’ if P’'d got enough 
money I’d go to Germany an’ be one to-morrow. I 
never remember in all my life,’’ he added pathetically, 
“having as many sweets as I wanted.” 

“Why shouldn’t we have them here?” said William 
suddenly. 

“What? Sweets? ’Cause that ole Isaacs is so 
mean. ’Cause he only makes the thing wobble an’ 
doesn’t wait till it goes down.”’ 

“No, nasties. Why don’t we have nasties here? 
If we had nasties here we could join ’em an’ chase him 
out of his shop an’ take all his stuff.”’ 

“Crumbs!” said Douglas. “An’ he’s jus’ got a 
whole new box of liquorice allsorts.”’ 

“Jus’ think! Bottles an’ bottles an’ bottles of 
lollipops, an’ boxes an’ boxes an’ boxes a 

Words failed them. 

They stared at each other in silence as the vision 
of the well-stocked shelves of Mr. Isaacs swam 
temptingly before their eyes. 

“Well,” said William at last, “someone’s got to 
start them, wherever they are.” 

“Start what?” 

“Nasties. I bet that once there weren’t any in 
Germany an’ then someone thought of it. An’ I bet 
the first one thought of it ‘cause there was someone 
like ole Mr. Isaacs in his village who was so mean that 
he stopped puttin’ sweets on as soon as the thing began 
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to wobble an’ didn’t let it right down. Well, I bet 
this man got so mad that he started the nasties jus’ 
to chase this mean sweetshop man out of his shop an’ 
take his sweets. I bet he felt it was all sort of owed 
him from all the times this man had stopped puttin’ 
sweets on as soon as the thing began to wobble, same 
as we feel about ole Mr. Isaacs. Well, I votes we start 
’em here.” 

“Who'll we have?” said Ginger. 

“Everyone’ll want to belong once they know what 
wee going to do,” said Douglas. 

“Well, there won’t be many sweets for us,” said 
Henry thoughtfully, “if they’re all goin’ to start 
joinin’.”’ 

“No, there jolly well won’t,” agreed William, “I 
vote we don’t have anyone else in it, but just us. Not 
till we've cleared ole Isaacs out an’ eaten all his sweets, 
anyway. An’ we won’t let anyone else know about 
it, else they’ll all want to be nasties, too. We’ll be 
secret nasties an’ bags me the liquorice allsorts.”’ 

“T bet there’ll be enough of everything to go round 
all right,” said Henry. “I bet they’ll last us a jolly 
long time, ’cause there’s a storeroom full of sweets 
upstairs as well. Don’t you remember Mr. Monks 
showed it to us once?” | 

“ Well, we'd better start bein’ nasties straight away,” 
said William in a business-like manner. “TI’ll be the 
chief one. What’s he called in Germany?” | 

“Her Hitler,” said Henry. 

“fer!” echoed William in disgust. “Is it a 
woman ?”’ 

“No, it’s a man all right,” said Henry, “but ‘her’ 
means amanin German. It’s the same as ‘him.’” 
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“Tt can’t be the same as him,” objected William. 
“Her can’t ever be the same as him in any language. 
Well, I’m jolly well not going to call myself her any- 
thing. Nasty’s bad enough. People that talk foreign 
languages never seem to have any sense. I don't 
mind being called Hitler all right, but I’m jolly well 
not going to be called Her Hitler. Tell you what! 
[’ll be called Him Hitler. That sounds allright. Now 
Y’m Him Hitler an’ we four are the nasties. And now 
let’s talk about what we’re goin’ to do.” 

‘“There’s only one thing we want to do,” said Ginger 
simply, ‘an’ that’s to chase out old Isaacs an’ take his 
sweets.” 

“Yes, Well, we’d better talk about how we're 
goin’ to do it,” said William. 

There was a long silence during which something 
of the animation died from the Outlaws’ faces, as they 
considered for the first time the magnitude of the task 
that confronted them. 

“Well, how do they do it?’’ demanded William of 
Henry. 

“They jus’ chase ’em out an’ take their things.” 

“Yes, but how?” said William rather irritably. “T 
mean, how do they start doin’ it?”’ 

“They sort of get °em scared,” said Henry. 

“How?” demanded William once more. 

“Well, they’ve got a sort of picture of a snake all 
curled up called a swastika, an’ it sort of scares ’em.” 
“Why does it scare em? It wouldn’t scare me,” 

“Ts’pose Jews are scared of snakes. I dunno.” 

— “Well, let’s try it, anyway. Who'll draw the snake?” 

“T will,” said Douglas. 

Douglas had a distant cousin who had once had a 
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picture displayed in the local exhibition of arts and 
crafts, and on the strength of this he was regarded as 
an expert in things artistic. 

“T bet I could draw this curled-up snake all right. 
What did you say it was called?” 

‘Swastika,’ said Henry. “Swastika means snake 
in German.”’ 

“Yes, I knew that all right,’’ said Douglas, who 
was occasionally irritated by Henry’s airs of omnisci- 
ence. 

“Well, what do they do with the swast 
curled-up snake?”’ said William. 

“They have its picture on a sort of aiited an’ 
they carry it through the streets, an’ the Jews get 
scared an’ run off an’ then they take all the sweets an’ 
things out of their shops.” 

“Well, let’s try that first, anyway,” said William. 

“T bet it’ll act all right,” said Henry. “It does in 
Germany, anyway.” 

“Well, Ill start on this sw , this curled-up 
snake,’ said Douglas. “I'll do it soon as I get home, 
an’ then we can start scarin’ him off this afternoon.”’ 

The Outlaws met again immediately after lunch. 
Upon the lid of a hatbox that he had discovered in the 
box-room Douglas had drawn a somewhat erratically 
curled-up snake and coloured it a violent green. The 
Outlaws examined it critically. 

“You’ve drawn ears on it,’’ objected Henry. 
“Snakes don’t have ears.”’ 

“Course they have ears,’ said Douglas. “ How 
d’you think they can hear without ears?” 

This seemed unanswerable. 

“Well, it’s a snake all right, an’ it ought to scare 





, this 
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him,’ said William. “Come on. Let’s make a 
banner of it.”’ } 

The “banner” was made by the simple means of 
fastening Douglas’s drawing to a walking-stick by 
drawing-pins. 

“Let’s all go’n’ stand outside his shop with it now,” 
said Ginger. “I bet it’ll scare him off all right.” 

In single file the Outlaws marched to Mr. Isaacs’ 
sweetshop, William walking at the head and carrying 
the “banner.” 

They stood in a group at the open door in full sight 
of Mr. Isaacs, fully expecting his face to become dis- 
torted with terror as his eyes fell upon the dreaded — 
emblem, more than half expecting to see him rush 
out of the shop and vanish in panic-stricken flight in 
the direction of the station. But their expectations 
were only partially fulfilled. Mr. Isaacs’ face certainly 
became distorted, but it was with anger, not terror. 
He dashed out of the shop, but instead of vanishing 
in the direction of the station, flung himself tempestu- 
ously upon the Outlaws. William received a box on 
the ear that made both him and the whole world reel. 

“Well,” he said, panting, when they had reached 
the shelter of the old barn, “that wasn’t much good.” 
He turned to Henry: “I don’t think much of your ole 
swash idea.” 

Henry in his turn looked accusingly at Douglas. 

“Why did you draw ears on it?” he said. “I told 
you snakes don’t have ears.”’ ) 

“All right,” said Douglas pacifically. “I'll do 
another without ears an’ we can try that on him.” 

But the Outlaws did not receive the suggestion with 
enthusiasm. | ied 
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“No, it’s no use tryin’ that again, ears or no ears,” 
said William firmly. “Seems to me people don’t 
know how to acé with nasties in England.” 

“T bet he doesn’t know we’re nasties,’’ said Ginger. 
“I bet that that swash thing was all wrong. Either 
it doesn’t mean a snake or else it’s a different sort of 
snake,”’ 

“It was a jolly good snake,” said Douglas firmly, 
“and they do have ears. How do you think it heard 
Eve in the Bible, if it hadn’t got ears? I may’ve 
made its ears a bit too big, but I bet you anything they 
do have ears.”’ 

“I don’t think it was jus’ its ears,” said Ginger. 
“I think it was prob’ly a wrong sort of snake 
altogether. There’s all sorts of snakes, you know.”’ 

“Well, we won’t bother about snakes any more,” 
said William. “I’m sick of snakes. Snakes don’t 
seem to scare him, anyway. They only seem to make 
him mad. But we’ve gotter make him know we’re 
nasties somehow.”’ 

“Well, let’s jus’ go’n’ tell him then,’ suggested 
Douglas. 

“Yes, an’ he’ll have half killed us before we’ve had 
time to get it out. He’s the savagest person I’ve 
ever come across, an’ I’ve come across some jolly 
savage people, I can tell you.” 

“T bet he’d be scared all right if he knew you were 
the same as that Hitler man. They’re all scared of 
him. If he knew that you were the same in England 
as that Hitler man in Germany, I bet he’d be scared all 
right. Tell you what. Send him a sort of secret 
message an’ tell him that you’re the same as that 
Hitler man. I bet that’d scare him off.”’ 


99 
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This idea commended itself to the Outlaws, and they 
set to work on it without delay. Ginger managed to 
purloin one of his mother’s visiting cards, and they 
crossed out her name and address and wrote in large, 
if irregular, letters: 


HIM HITLER 
NASTY. 


At the foot of this they wrote P.T.O., and on the 
other side Douglas drew a skull and crossbones and 
wrote in red ink the sinister word BEWEAR. 

“That’ll show him,” said William with satisfaction 
when this masterpiece was completed. “That'll show 
him all right. I bet that’ll scare him off.” 

They waited till the shop was shut for Mr. Isaacs’ 
lunch hour and dropped the card through the letter-box. 

They then hung about expectantly, hoping once 
more to see Mr. Isaacs’ figure in panic-stricken flight 
stationwards. But Mr. Isaacs continued to go about 
his work in the shop calmly and placidly. He did not 
even look annoyed. Asa matter of fact he had swept 
up the shop after lunch without noticing the card, and 
it now reposed in his dustbin along with the other 
sweepings. 

“Well, we’ve gotter think of something else,” said 
William firmly. His blood was up, and he was deter- 
mined not to be cheated of his prey. “If those nasties 
in Germany had given up jus’ ’cause the first Jew they 
tried to chase out wasn’t scared of ’em they'd never 
have got to be rulers of the country, an’ we've not 
gotter give up jus’ ‘cause the first Jew we try to chase 
out isn’t scared of us. We've jolly well gotter go on 


’ 
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an’ scare him.”’ He turned to Henry. “Don’t you 
know what they did next, if they found they weren’t 
scared of that picture thing ?”’ 

“T’ll find out,” said Henry, feeling that his reputation 
as an inexhaustible fount of knowledge was at stake. 
“T’ll find out an’ I'll tell you after tea.”’ 

“An’ we'll start doin’ it at once,” said William 
determinedly. 

Henry approached the old barn after tea with an 
air of importance. 

“I’ve found out jus’ what they do,” he said to the 
assembled Outlaws. “They’ve got people called storm 
troops an’ when these Jews don’t run away they knock 
“em about till they do.” 

“Oh.” 

The Outlaws looked rather blank. 

“Knock ’em about,” repeated William, recalling 
the small but stalwart figure of Mr. Isaacs and remem- 
bering the blow from which his ear still tingled. 

“We could call ourselves storm troops all right,” 
said Ginger slowly. “That’s quite easy.” 

“Yes, but could we knock him about?” said 
Douglas doubtfully. ; 

“We've gotter do something,” said William. ‘“ We 
can’t jus’ give in now. We'll never get to be rulers 
of the country if we give in at every little thing like 
this. Zell you what!” 

“Yes?” said the Outlaws expectantly. 

“Let’s get into his house very quietly after his shop’s 
closed an’ lock him into whatever room he’s in an’ 
take all his sweets an’ things an’ then he’ll know we’re 
nasties an’ he’ll clear off.”’ 

“All right,”’ said the Outlaws, quelling whatever 
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doubts and apprehensions rose. in their minds at the 
suggestion. 
x x x x * 

It was a small and silent group that gathered outside 
Mr. Isaacs’ shop that evening when he had put up 
his shutters. 

“Don’t you think we’d better wait till to-morrow?” 
whispered Douglas. 

“No,” said William firmly, “we've gotter do it now. 
Come on. Let’s go round very quietly an’ see if we 
can find anything left open. We've gotter get ‘1m 
locked in a room an’ then take all his stuff. Come on,” 
he repeated, trying to stiffen his followers’ obviously 
wavering courage. “Think of boxes an’ boxes of 
liquorice allsorts an’ bags an’ bags of popcorn an’ bottles 
an’ bottles of bull’s-eyes!”’ 

Thus encouraged, the storm troops uttered a feeble 
cheer and began to follow him round the side of the 
house. Cautiously they tried the side door. It was 
locked. Cautiously they tried the window. It was 
locked. Cautiously they tried the kitchen door. It 
was locked. Cautiously they tried the little window 
next to the kitchen door. It was open. William 
gave a low whistle. : 

“Come on!’ he said excitedly, already hoisting 
himself up towards the aperture. They followed him 
one by one through the window, Douglas bringing up 
the rear and still murmuring something about “ waiting 
till to-morrow.”’ 

They found themselves in a small dark pantry and 
there they stood for a moment, listening intently. 
But for the ticking of a distant clock the house was 
completely silent, 
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“P’raps he’s gone out,” whispered Ginger. 

“No, he’s not,” said William. ‘“We’ve been watch- 
ing ever since he put up the shutters, an’ we’d have 
seen if he’d gone out. Come on. Let’s see if he’s in 
the shop.” 

Very quietly they crept down the passage towards 
the shop—then stopped as if suddenly turned to stone. 
For there, in a little room that was hardly more than 
a closet, a small stocky figure was bending over an 
open safe. Mr. Isaacs was evidently putting away 
his day’s earnings. The door was just ajar. The key 
was on the outside. William crept forward, slammed 
the door, and turned the key in the lock. Then he 
put his mouth to the keyhole and shouted: “We're 
the nasties an’ I’m Him Hitler an’ we’re goin’ to take 
all your stuff so you’ll jolly well have to clear out.” 

Instead of the angry tumult that the storm troops 
had expected there followed complete silence. Then 
came the sound of the locked door being cautiously 
tried. 

“He’s scared all right,’ said William. “ He’s 
scared now he knows we’re nasties. Come on, let’s 
start takin’ his stuff... .” 

The storm troops stood rather hesitatingly at the 
door that led into the shop. 

“I—I dunno about it,” said William at last. 
“There’s holes in the shutters, an’ if people saw us 
from the street they mightn’t believe about us being 
nasties an’ storm troops an’ that sort of thing. They 
might think it was jus’ ordinary stealin’, Tell you 
what. Let’s go up to that storeroom Mr. Monks 
once showed us. No one’ll see us there.” 

They went down the passage to the foot of the stairs. 
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There was now complete silence in the small locked 
room. 

“T hope he’s not died of fright,’”’ said Ginger. “We 
shall get into an awful row if he’s died of fright. 
They’ll prob’ly hang us for murder.” 

Suddenly they heard again that cautious fumbling 
at the lock. 

“No, he’s not dead,”’ said Ginger. 

“P’raps he’s struck dumb with fright,’ suggested 
William. 

“We might get in an awful row for that, too,” said 
Douglas dejectedly. ‘I expect there’s some lor against 
strikin’ people dumb with fright.” 

‘Well, come on upstairs,”’ said William, “an’ let’s 
start takin’ his stuff.”’ 

But a strange distaste for the whole adventure was 
creeping over the Outlaws. They went upstairs slowly, 
draggingly. Even the thought of the bull’s-eyes and 
liquorice allsorts failed to raise their drooping spirits. 

“It—it does seem a bit like ordin’ry stealin’,” said 
Ginger, voicing their doubts. 

“But it’s not stealin’ when you’re nasties,” said 
William. “It’s by lor if you’re nasties.” 

“I know, but they mightn’t understand,” said 
Ginger. “They might say we weren't nasties. It— 
it’s jus’ the sort of thing that people get sent to prison 
for in newspapers.” 

“T don’t want to get sent to prison,” said Douglas. 
“It’s my birthday next week.” 

“Well, I votes we jus’ go an’ take a Uilile,” said 
William. ‘I votes we don’t take all his stuff. Let’s 
take, say, ten sweets each an’ then go home. An’ 
let’s not bother any more about chasin’ him out. I 

E 
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EVEN MR. ISAACS WAS SURPRISED AT THE AMOUNT HIS 
RESCUERS COULD CARRY. 
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bet it’s p’raps not much use tryin’ to be nasties in 
England. I bet it’s different in Germany. Come on,” 
he admonished them, “‘let’s jus’ take a few now we've 
had all this trouble.” 

He opened the door of the storeroom, and the Out- 
laws stood transfixed by amazement. 

For there among the jars and boxes and tins of 
sweets lay a curious figure. Its arms were bound close 





GINGER COULD SCARCELY BE SEEN FOR BOTTLES OF PEAR- 
DROPS AND OTHER SWEETS, AND HENRY'S ARMS WERE 
COMPLETELY OCCUPIED. 
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to its sides, its eyes gleamed wildly above a tight black 
bandage. It made strange strangling noises. 

“Gosh!” said William. ‘“He’s been keepin’ a 
poor man up here a prisoner. It’s prob’ly a nasty he 
kidnapped in Germany. It’s time we got on his track 
all right. He oughter get put in prison for this.” 

He took his penknife from his pocket and began to 
cut the ropes that bound the prostrate figure. The 
prostrate figure sat up and began to fumble at the black 
bandage. 

The Outlaws offered willing assistance, and the gag 
was soon removed. Then came another surprise, 
for the removal of the gag revealed, not a victim of the 
hated Mr. Isaacs, but the hated Mr. Isaacs himself. 
He sputtered inarticulately for a few minutes, then 
panted: “Vere is he? Vere is the thief?” 

William took in the situation with commendable 
quickness, 

“It’s all right,’ he said. “We've gottim locked in 
a room downstairs.” 

Within five minutes the police were summoned and 
the thief secured. Mr. Isaacs, still rather hysterical, 
gave his version of the affair. 

“The thief was hiding in my storeroom an’ over- 
powered me ven I came up to count over my stock. 
Then he vent down to my little office and these brave 
boys, seeing him through the vindow, and realising 
vat had happened, made their vay into the house, locked 
him into my office, an’ came up here to rescue me.” 

“Interferin’ little ’ounds,’? commented the thief 
dispassionately as he was led away. 

“Now take vat you vant,” went on Mr. Isaacs to 
the dazed Outlaws, waving his hand around the store- 
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room. “Take vatever you vant. You can have as 
much as you can carry,’ he went on with reckless 
generosity, “See how much you can carry.” 

The Outlaws, roused by this challenge, set to work, 
and even Mr. Isaacs was somewhat surprised at the 
amount his rescuers could carry. William staggered 
under the weight of an enormous bottle of bull’s-eyes, 
a box of liquorice allsorts, and two gigantic tins of 
mixed toffees. Ginger could scarcely be seen for 
bottles of peardrops and boxes of toasted squares 
and a bag of lollipops. Nougat and mixed fruit drops 
almost obliterated Douglas, while Henry, his arms 
being completely occupied by bottles cf buttered 
almonds and boxes of pontefract cakes, carried two 
bags of popcorn in his teeth. 

Mr. Isaacs, still beaming upon them gratefully, saw 
them off at the shop door. 

“And ven you come to spend your Saturday 
pennies here,” he said, “you vill find that I still have 
not forgotten.” 

The Outlaws staggered homeward through the dusk 
with their precious burdens. 

“Seems like the sort of thing you dream of,” said 
William, his voice hoarse with emotion. 

“It’s better than if we’d gone on being nasties,” 
said Ginger. “I bet the police wouldn’t have under-. 
stood about us bein’ nasties. I bet if that man had 
said he’d done it ’cause he was a nasty, they’d still 
have taken him to prison.” 

“T feel I shan’t want to eat any ordin’ry food for 
weeks an’ weeks,” said Douglas. 

Henry grunted ecstatic acquiescence through his 
bags of popcorn. 


| CHAPTER VII 
WILLIAM AND THE LEAGUE OF PERFECT LOVE 


HE village generally was greatly relieved when it 

learnt that the Botts were returning to the Hall. 
The village was tired of the eccentricity of the Penny- 
mans and had long looked forward wistfully to the 
return of normality in the person of the Botts. For 
Mr. Bott was essentially normal as befitted a man who 
made a sauce that had raised him from the position of 
a small grocer in a suburban back street to a wealthy 
manufacturer. People said that the sauce—undeniably 
deliclous—was the result of chance, and that one day 
Mrs. Bott, having mislaid her recipe book, had made 
a favourite ‘‘relish”’ of Mr, Bott’s “out of her head.” 
The result had electrified them both by its extra- 
ordinary savouriness, and, Mrs. Bott fortunately 
remembering the quantities of the various constituents 
she had used in such a haphazard manner, Mr. Bott, 
after a few experiments, had launched this nectar upon 
the market and was swept up in a wave of success that 
finally landed him into the Hall with six indoor 
servants and four outdoor. But this is by the way. 
The Botts were essentially normal. They were both 
stout, good-natured, generous, and uncompromisingly 
common. The only joint in Mrs. Bott’s armour of 
normality was a somewhat extravagant respect for | 
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High Life. A title threw her completely off her balance, 
but, as she had come in contact with very few of these, 
no great harm had so far been done. 

The Pennymans’ mission to bring back the morning 
of the world had at first seemed gloriously funny. 
The village attended the meetings and demonstrations 
in large numbers and staggered homewards afterwards 
holding their sides in helpless mirth. A few simple 
souls such as are to be found in every community took 
it seriously and got lumbago from wearing inadequate 
clothing, and indigestion from an indiscreet diet of nuts 
and macaroni. Gradually the point of the joke seemed 
to wear off, as the points of such jokes do, and it 
became generally agreed that the Pennyman’s were an 
unmitigated nuisance. 

“Thank goodness,” said the village fervently, “that 
the Botts will soon be home now.” 

Never had the Botts been so royally welcomed home 
as they were on this occasion. There were faces at 
every window, nodding and smiling. Hands were 
waved everywhere in loyal welcome as the Botts’ Rolls 
sped on its way to the Hall. Mrs, Bott was highly 
gratified by her reception. 

“T say, Botty,” she said to her husband, using the 
pet name that she had invented for him years ago in 
the little grocer’s shop in the back street. “They've 
never seemed so pleased to see us back before. We 
~ must be sort of growin’ on them.” 

“Like a carbuncle,” said stout little Mr. Bott and 
laughed uproariously at his joke. 

“Oh, shut up, Botty.... Anyway, love, they do 
seem pleased to see us back. Makes me feel like Greta 
Garbo, or something.”’ 
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“Her!” said her husband contemptuously, looking 
with admiration at his wife’s ample curves. “She 
can’t hold a candle to you, Maria. Not in looks nor 
figure nor nothing.”’ 

“Oh, go on, Botty!” giggled Mrs. Bott, still more 
delighted. “Look. There’s Miss Milton waving and 

irs. Brewster kissing her hand.... Why, we might 
be jus’ coming back from our honeymoon.” 

“ An’ why not?”’ demanded Mr. Bott. 

Again Mrs. Bott giggled and nestled affectionately 
against her corpulent little spouse. 

And thus, all happiness and serenity, the Botts 
returned to the Hall. And the village, with a deep 
sigh of relief, settled down to normal life again. 

But in the morning the sigh of relief was discovered 
to have been somewhat premature. Though the Botts 
had returned to the Hall, the Pennymans had not 
departed from it. There had been some hitch in their 
arrangements, and they had asked the Botts to allow 
them to spend one more night at the Hall. The 
night had been a fatal one, for in the course of it Mrs. 
Bott had discovered that Mrs. Pennyman was an 
honourable. Mrs. Bott had never met an honourable 
before, and it completely demoralised her. She 
insisted on addressing her as ‘‘Mrs. Honourable 
Pennyman”’ despite all her protests, and she forgot to 
get Botty’s slippers out of the box for him as usual, 
and even forgot to put sugar in his tea, though she 
knew that he took two lumps, and passed him the 
brown bread though she knew he always ate white. 
Moreover, she began to speak with a careful and 
exaggerated gentility of accent that always boded the 
worst. Mr. Bott, indeed, grew more and more gloomy 
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as the evening woreon.... He hada horrible suspicion 
that Maria was going to break out. She always did 
break out when she met a title. Titles went to her 
head like champagne (Mr. Bott himself had as little 
use for the one as the other). He sighed as he reached 
out for the sugar-basin and again as he got his own 
slippers out of the box. It wasn’t that he minded 
doing these things for himself. It was that Maria’s 
failure to do so showed to what extent she was going 
to break out. She didn’t even look or sound like 
herself. The Pennymans were telling her all about 
their mission (“ Bloomin’ circus!’’ muttered Mr. Bott 
to himself), and she was uttering little affected cries 
of delight and appreciation. She was saying: “Oh, 
how wenderful”’ and “Fency that” and “Did you 
hever!”’ and “Not reelly!’”’ Mr. Bott watched and 
listened with increasing gloom. The conversation 
went from the Pennymans’ mission to their immediate 
plans. It turned out that they had none. They had 
been going to stay with a distant cousin, but the hitch 
would prevent their doing that, and they had let their 
own house for a year. 

“Our neighbours,’’ said Mrs. Pennyman, “are, I 
regret to say, very materialistic in outlook. They 
have shown little or no sympathy with our mission.”’ 

Mr. Bott snorted and quickly turned it into a 
cough. 

‘So just at present,” went on Mrs, Pennyman with 
a brave smile, “we have literally nowhere to go. 
Except to some hotel, of course, and we find the 
atmosphere of hotels indescribably antipathetic. We're 
both so sensitive to atmosphere.” 

Mrs. Bott’s round, plump face shone with sudden 
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inspiration. Mr. Bott coughed again and tried desper- 
ately to catch her eye, but it was too late. 

“Oh, but Mrs. Honourable Pennyman,”’ she said, 
“you must stay here. You must stay here as long as 
hever you like.” 

Mr. Bott fell back in his chair with a little 
moan. She’d broken out. She’d broken out with a 
vengeance. 

The news went round the village the next morning, 
and the cool reception accorded to Mrs. Bott when she 
went out to do some shopping was rather disappointing 
after last night’s ovation. 

“All fuss one minute and looking down their noses 
the next!’’ she said. “I’ve no patience, I reelly 
haven't.” 

Then the explanation of it occurred to her and she 
smiled to herself. 

“Jealous!’”’ she said. “That’s what they are. 
Plain as a pikestaff. Jealous! Well, I don’t know 
that I wouldn’t feel the same myself. After all, an 
honourable’s an honourable, and there’s no getting 
away from it.” 

People hoped—not very confidently—that the 
Pennymans now that they were the guests of the 
Botts, would have the decency to retire into obscurity 
and no longer flaunt their eccentricity in the public 
eye. And the first news that came round was reassur- 
ing. For it was reported that the Pennymans had 
definitely abandoned their mission. Modern civilisa- 
tion had been too much for them, and they now 
admitted that their meetings and demonstrations had 
completely failed to destroy it. Though their ideal 
was still the morning of the world, they realised that it 
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could not be brought back by their efforts and in their 
lifetime. Once more the village drew a sigh of relief. 
Once more the sigh of relief turned out to be premature. 
For the next news was that the Pennymans had decided 
to accept modern civilisation but to purify it. They- 
were forming the League of Perfect Love, with Mrs. 
Pennyman as president, Mrs. Bott as secretary, and 
Mr. Pennyman as treasurer. Mrs. Bott had thrown 
herself heart and soul into the movement, It turned 
out that Mrs. Pennyman was on familiar terms with 
various other titles, and that she knew quite intimately 
a baronet’s widow who lived in the neighbourhood and 
who was taking a great interest in the promotion of 
the League of Perfect Love. If you had not known 
that the lady was a baronet’s widow, you would 
have thought she was a charwoman down on her 
luck. She was that sort of woman. But the fact 
remained that she was a baronet’s widow, and that 
she brought in her train a duchess’s cousin and another 
honourable. 

Mrs. Bott lived in a dream of rapture. Titles. ... 
Titles coming to the house every day, popping in and 
out, hobnobbing with her as pally as pally. Then 
there were those who came down from London to help 
the movement, friends of Mr. and Mrs. Pennyman for 
the most part—all oddly dressed and weedy-looking 
and addicted to strange diets, but indubitably aristo- 
cratic. People with nothing to do but help move- 
ments, people who’d never had anything so common 
as a job in their lives. One youth—of the type whose 
face seems to consist of a nose and nothing else— 
roused Mr. Bott’s ire more than ail the others. 

“T’vye dreamed of things like him after lobster 
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mayonnaise,” he said fiercely, “but it’s the first time 
I’ve seen one going about in real life.”’ 

“Don’t be silly, Botty,” said his wife. “ He’s heir 
to a knighthood.” 

“You can’t be heir to a knighthood,”’ snapped her 
husband, 

“TI never said I was,” said Mrs. Bott. “I said he 
was.” 

“ He can’t be.” 

“Now, Botty,” remonstrated his wife, “now don’t 
talk nonsease just because you're feeling a bit put out. 
His father’s Sir Marmaduke Cassock, and he’s'a knight, 
so his son must be heir to a knighthood.” 

Meetings at the Hall began again with renewed 
vigour, and everyone who could be cajoled or bullied 
into it was enrolled in the League of Perfect Love. 
Its adherents swore not to take life in any form. 
The smallest and most insignificant creature, said Mrs. 
Pennyman, has as much right to live as we have. All 
the servants at the Hall were enrolled. The gardeners 
were told that the garden was no longer to be polluted 
by the slaughter of even the smallest or most insignifi- 
cant of living creatures. 

“The life of a slug,” said Mrs. Pennyman to the 
large and rubicund head gardener, “is as precious as 
yours,” 

The head gardener turned a little more rubicund 
than usual, but after only a short silence, pregnant with 
unspoken things, merely replied “ Very good, ma’am”’ 
and returned to his work of spraying the rose trees 
with nicotine. 

Fortunately the defenders of life in all its forms had 
little or no practical knowledge of gardening. They 
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accepted the gardener’s assurance that the liquid with 
which he was spraying the rose trees was nourishing 
and refreshing to greenfly and other insect inmates. 

Mousetraps and rat traps were, of course, also 
forbidden. 

“It’s our unkindness that has driven the creatures 
to be wild and unsocial,” said Mrs. Pennyman. “Isn’t 
the world big enough for them as well as for us? 
Isn’t nature prodigal enough to feed them as well as 
us? Why should we turn upon our little brothers and 
slay them? Tell me that? Why were they created 
if they were not meant to exist? Tell me that?” 

The servants listened to this harangue with expres- 
sionless faces, said “ Very good, ma’am,” and went 
‘off to set the mousetraps and lay the rat poison as 
usual. 

Most of the members of the league possessed pet 
dogs—small, bad-tempered, under-exercised, over-fed, 
pampered Poms or Peeks or Griffons. Refreshments 
were always provided after the meetings—tea and 
sandwiches and cake for the human members, and 
dishes of creamed chicken for “our little doggie 
brothers.” | 

* * * *% 

William took little notice of these activities. Though 
he would not have used that exact word he con- 
sidered them as an anti-climax. The Pennymans had 
come, had been a glorious joke, and—ought to have 
gone. They had been funny for so long that they had 
now stopped being funny. He had no further use for 
them. 

His life indeed was full enough without them. He 
fought his enemies, carried out raids on the neighbour- 
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ing farmers’ property, lived crowded hours as Red 
Indian, pirate, robber chief, or dictator of England, 
and completely forgot the Pennymans’ existence— 
till one afternoon when he emerged from the ditch at 
the gate of the Hall to find Robert, his elder brother, 
entering it. 

He gave a gasp of surprise and dismay. 

“T say!” he said. “You've not joined that thing, 
have your” 

Robert gazed in silence for some moments at the 
mud-encrusted vision that had emerged from the earth 
at his feet. Then he said dispassionately: “I’ve 
never seen anyone look so awful as you do in all my 
life.”’ | 

“Well, I’m a spy,” explained William. “I’m 
trying to get back to my own country with some 
plans I’ve stole. I’ve jus’ killed six men an’ had 
to go into hidin’. I’m comin’ out of hidin’ now 
‘cause I’ve put ‘em all on the wrong track an’ they’re 
looking for me in the other part of the country from 
what I’m in really.... I say, you’d better not go 
there. They’re not anythin’ like as funny as what 
they used to be. One of ’em told Ginger that wood- 
lice had as much right to live as he had. Woodlice! 
Crumbs!” | 

“Well, if you want to know,” said Robert distantly, 
“I’m only going in to get the lease for the sports field 
renewed.” 

He spoke with an air of importance as befitted the 
secretary of the local tennis and football clubs. The 
sports field was rented from Mr. Bott and had been 
levelled and rolled till it was, or so the members fondly 
imagined, the pride of the neighbourhood. 
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“Well,” said William, “tell me if they’re doin’ 
anythin’ funnier than usual.” 

“Right-o,” said Robert good-humouredly. 

By an unusual coincidence it happened that neither 
of the brothers had any grievance against the other 
and that they were on comparatively friendly terms. 
It was a state of things that occurred so seldom as to 
be almost phenomenal. 

William wandered homeward by a strange and cir- 
cuitous route designed to throw his enemies off his 
scent. He climbed a wall and walked along the top 
of it, then climbed a tree and made his way from it to 
another tree, where he hid in the branches, listening to 
a band of his imaginary enemies talking underneath, 
all unaware of his presence, scheming his capture and 
unwittingly revealing to him all their plans, He 
watched them set off in one direction, set off himself 
in another, ran into a few stragglers but escaped them 
by diving into the ditch and remaining there till they 
had passed. Another band of stragglers saw him, but 
he fled across a field, dodged round a haystack, 
climbed on to the roof of a barn and watched them run 
off after him in the opposite direction. He fell in with 
one more band of stragglers—a dozen or so men—who 
surrounded him and set on him with swords and re- 
volvers, but he was a match for them, and in two 
minutes the ground around him was strewn with dead 
bodies, while one or two survivors fled for their lives 
- down the road. He went with caution for the rest of 
the way home, keeping as near cover as possible and 
occasionally climbing a tree so as to watch out for his 
enemies. An observer would have seen a small boy 
behaving in a most peculiar and erratic fashion, but 
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“T’VE HAD NO PROPER FOOD FOR WEEKS,” SAID WILLIAM. 


as a matter of fact there wasn’t any observer, and 
William wouldn’t have cared if there had been. So 
roundabout and chequered was his journey homeward 
that he did not reach home till nearly the end of tea. 
He smiled sardonically at his mother’s reproach. 
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“You don’t know what I’ve been through,” he said 
darkly. “Let me tell you, you’re jolly lucky to get 
me home at all.” 

She was used to William’s cryptic utterances and 
had long ceased trying to attach any meaning to 
them. 

“Well, get your tea quickly,” she said, “if you 
want any. You had three helpings of pudding at 
lunch, so you can’t be very hungry.” 

“Me?” said William in stern amazement. “I’ve 
had no proper food for weeks. I’ve been in hidin’ in 
a cave for ten days livin’ on berries an’ sea water. 
Then I had a fight with some smugglers an’ killed six 
of em. Then I1’d gotter get back to my own land with 
the plans an’ so——”’ 

“Don’t talk with your mouth full, dear,’”’ said Mrs. 
Brown placidly. 

She was engaged in her perennial task of darning 
socks and obviously was not really listening to him, so 
he gave himself up to the task of demolishing the 
pile of thick slices of bread and jam that was his 
allotted portion. At intervals various isolated and 
incoherent phrases proceeded from his well-occupied 
mouth, 

“Shot right through three of ’em at once.. .; 
chopped all their heads off jus’ with one swing round 
... jumped up into a tree...” 

He swallowed the last mouthful ef bread and jam 
and looked round the table. 

“Isn’t Robert comin’ in to tea?”’ he asked. 

“He said he’d be late,”’ said Mrs. Brown. “He 
went to the Hall about the lease of the sports field... . 
Oh, here he is.” 
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Robert’s form could be seen hastening up the 
garden path, then the front door shut with a slam, and 
Robert entered, pale and distraught. 

“What’s the matter, dear?’’ said Mrs. Brown 
calmly. Long experience as the mother of Robert and 
William had taught her to be prepared for anything 
and to take it without undue perturbation when it 
came 

“She won’t renew it,’”’ said Robert wildly. 

Mrs. Brown carefully broke off a strand of darning 
wool. “It isn’t quite the same blue as the sock, dear,” 
she said, “but it won’t show on the heel. ... Who 
won't renew what ?”’ 

“She won’t renew the lease,’’ shouted Robert. 
“Not unless we all join her beastly league never 
to take life in any form. Not even a blasted 
mosquito!” 

“Hush, dear,’ said Mrs. Brown. “Don’t use 
language like that in front of your little brother. Are 
you quite sure she understood what you wanted, 
dear ?”’ 

“ Understood ‘ving we wanted!’’ exploded Robert. 
“Of course she did. She wouldn’t let us have it unless 
we all joined the beastly thing. League of Perfect 
Love! League of Perfect Asses! I’d like to wring 
their fat necks.”’ » 

“Can't you get another field, dear?” said Mrs. 
Brown, running her hand down a sock of William’s, 
whose heel offered no obstacle to its progress. “I 
simply don’t know how you make holes like this, 
William.” | 

“Course we can’t,” snapped Robert. “Didn’t we 
try before we got this one? There ism’t one. Not for 
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ten miles. And we've levelled it and sweated blood 
over it——”’ 

“Hush, dear. Don’t exaggerate so.”’ 

“And now she won’t let us have it. Won’t let 
us have it! Just because we won’t swear not to—— 
It’s enough to turn anyone into a murderer. There 
they were all clacking away like a lot of batty hens 
and their beastly little dogs guzzling at chicken. 
What are we going to do, that’s what I want to know, 
with cricket starting next month?” 

Mrs. Brown stopped darning. She only did that in 
moments of deep emotion. 

“It does seem a shame!”’ she said. 

“A shame!’ Robert echoed the inadequate word 
with a mirthless laugh, then went from the room, 
slamming the door effectively behind him. 

William reached out for a small portion of bread 
and jam that he had inadvertently overlooked. 

‘“‘Crumbs!”’ he said, deeply impressed. 

* aK * 


a 


The next afternoon, accompanied by his mongrel 
Jumble, William sallied forth again upon his adven- 
tures. He seldom repeated himself exactly, so to-day 
he decided to track a spy instead of being a spy 
himself. An inoffensive little man who was taking a 
quiet country walk happened to be in sight when 
William arrived at this decision, and was all uncon- 
sciously cast for the réle of spy. The man had an 
extremely uncomfortable walk, owing to what at first 
seemed to be the odd behaviour of a small boy and 
later some curious and distressing mental disorder of 
his own. 

He first caught sight of the small boy when he turned 
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round suddenly at a bend in the road and saw him 
creeping along in the shadow of the hedge, his cap 
pulled down over his eyes, his collar pulled up to his 
ears. When next the man turned round the boy was 
on his hands and knees on the road carefully examining 
what was obviously one of his (the man’s) footmarks. 
The man began to feel slightly uncomfortable. ... It 
was odd, and anything odd always made him feel 
uncomfortable. When next he turned round, however, 
the boy had disappeared. Much relieved, he strode on 
again briskly and applied himself to the enjoyment of 
his walk, drawing the air deeply into his lungs in order 
to ensure his deriving the full benefit from it. His 
rule was to draw in his breath for nine paces, hold it 
for nine paces, then let it out very gradually for nine 
paces. It was just on the sixth pace of holding it in 
that, glancing at the side of the road, he saw the boy’s 
face peering at him through the tall grasses that 
bordered the ditch. He was so startled that he let 
his breath out in a gasp, then, recovering himself, made 
an indignant gesture at the face. It disappeared, 
and the man continued his journey. At the next bend 
in the road he turned round again and saw the small 
boy in the middle of the road, behaving in the most 
extraordinary fashion, leaping, lunging, dodging, hit- 
ting out at the empty air with his fists as if fighting 
several unseen adversaries. He finally set off running 
in the opposite direction, holding a short stick behind 
him with which, turning at frequent intervals, he 
obviously shot imaginary pursuers as he ran. It was 
then that the man came to the conclusion that the boy 
was mentally deranged. 
He had now disappeared, however, so he could 
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continue his walk without further interruption. He 
drew in his breath carefully for nine paces, held it, let 
it out .. . drew it in, held it, let it out... at the same 
time allowing his mind to dwell on the beauties of the 
countryside. One, two, three, four, five—things were 
beginning to look quite spring-like—six, seven— 
wonderful things trees—eight, nine. His face assumed 
a grim set look, with tight compressed lips, for the 
holding-in period. One, two three—that was a fine 
old tree—four, five—almost in full leaf—six. He 
glanced up at it and—saw the boy’s face looking down 
at him from among the leaves. Again he let out the 
treasured breath with a gasp. And it was now that 
he came to the conclusion that it was he who was 
mentally deranged, not the boy. There was not any 
boy. There couldn’t be. No boy could behave as 
this boy seemed to have behaved. It wasn’t humanly 
possible. Surely it couldn’t have been the cider he’d 
had for lunch. Of course not ... besides, in cases 
like that, it wasn’t boys you saw. ... He made 
another threatening gesture at the face, 

At this moment Jumble, who had spent his time so 
far rabbiting in the ditch, tumbled to the fact that 
the man was William’s mortal foe and, hurling himself 
upon him with a ferocious growl, set to work upon 
his ankles. 

William dropped from the tree, called ‘“ Hey, boy!”’ 
to Jumble, and ran off as quickly as he could across 
country. Jumble had put an end to his spy game. 
On the whole he wasn’t sorry. He was growing rather 
tired of it, though it had been quite exciting while it 
lasted, for the man had gradually turned into a whole 
battalion of spies which William had worsted single- 
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handed. Now that he was no longer a battalion of 
spies, but a man who had been bitten by William’s 
dog, it was best to give him a wide berth. William 
felt exhilarated by the afternoon. He was a super- 
man capable of dealing with any emergency, Jumble 
was a super dog capable of biting whole battalions of 
spies. . 

He stopped suddenly. His wandering had led him 
to a farm-yard, and near it a man and two boys were 
leaning over a stone enclosure, a fox terrier at their 
heels, William went up and joined them. Jumble 
fraternised with the fox terrier. To William’s delight 
and amazement he found that the enclosure was 
full of rats. The man, who was friendly inclined, 
explained that it was the result of a wire cage ratting 
campaign on the farm buildings. He pointed to the 
fox terrier, 

“Him’s a champion ratter. Goin’ to be put in an’ 
timed.”’ 

His success as spy and spy hunter had gone to 
William’s head. He even forgot that he had lately 
played the part of friend and protector of the rat 
tribe. He pointed to Jumble. 

“So’s he a champion ratter,”’ he said. 

The man looked critically at Jumble. 

“All right,” he said succinctly. ‘Give ’em five 
minutes each.” 

Overjoyed but slightly apprehensive (for Jumble, 
though always and on principle showing signs of 
intense excitement at the word “Rats!’”’ had never 
really distinguished himself as a ratter), William took 
off his overcoat, flung it carelessly on the side of the 
enclosure, and set to work preparing Jumble for the 
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contest by admonitions and encouragement to which 
Jumble listened with his ears cocked and his head on 
one side. In the first round Jumble was beaten by 
fifteen rats, but acquitted himself none too badly on 
the whole. 

“Let’s try ’em again,’ shouted William, purple with 
excitement. 

Again the fox terrier was put in first. It surpassed 
its previousrecord. Then Jumble was putin. Jumble, 
a dog of no mean intelligence despite his unprepossess- 
ing appearance, had now got the hang of things and 
realised what was expected of him. His natural good 
humour was dissipated by a bite from a particularly 
large and ferocious rat, and, encouraged by frenzied 
yells of “Hey, boy, at ’em! Good ole Jumble!”’ 
from William, who had to be held back by the man and 
the two boys or he would have fallen head first into 
the enclosure, he dealt destruction right and left like a 
small streak of lightning. To William’s frantic joy 
he won the round by ten rats. 

The man looked at him appreciatively when he was 
finally taken out, foaming at the mouth with lust for 
murder, and struggling to get back to his foes. | 

“ Him’s not a bad ’un, him ain’t,” said the man, and 
William’s heart swelled with pride. 

Then the two dogs were put into the enclosure to 
finish off the rats and, when there was nothing left to 
fight but each other, promptly set upon each other. 
The fight ended by the terrier’s jumping over the 
enclosure and vanishing into the distance closely 
pursued by Jumble. 

“Aye, he’s a one, that dog o’ yourn,” said the 
man. 
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William’s pride was almost more than he could bear. 
He felt that he really didn’t care now how soon the 
end of the world came. He had savoured the utmost 
triumph that life has to offer. He recovered, however, 
sufficiently to say “Oh, he’s not so bad” with an 
unconvincing attempt at nonchalance and to retrieve 
his overcoat, which, during the rat hunt, had fallen 
into the stone enclosure. 

The two dogs returned, leaping and playing together, 
having evidently settled their differences. 

“Well,” said the man, whistling to his, ‘‘I’d better 
be gettin’.”’ 

William, imitating both whistle and tone, said that 
he, too, had better be gettin’, and they parted, the 
man going to the farm, and William, with Jumble at 
his heels, back to the village. 

* * * me ™ 

Super boy and super dog swaggered along the road 
together. William had not only routed a battalion of 
spies but also had found himself the owner of the 
world’s champion ratter. Jumble had not only bitten 
an enemy of his master’s on the ankle but had slain 
hordes and hordes of rats—such as happens to most 
dogs only in their dreams. Probably the feelings of 
both of them were pretty much the same as they 
strutted along together. ... 

William slowed his pace as he neared the village. 
Going home to tea was rather a tame ending to such 
a super day. He wanted to continue his heroic career. 
He felt that the world contained no task too great for 
him to perform, no enemy too powerful for him to 
conquer. 

He was just passing the gate of the Hall, when a 
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sudden thought arrested him. Robert and his field. 
He’d forgotten all about Robert and his field. He’d 
help poor Robert. He’d goin and he’d make the Botts 
let Robert have the field. 

A woman wearing elegant furs and carrying a moth- 
eaten Pom in her arms was just entering the gate. 
That meant that a meeting of the League of Perfect 
Loonies, as William and his friend called it, was in 
progress. He’d wait till to-morrow. No, on second 
thoughts he wouldn’t. If there was any chicken 
going, then Jumble, the world’s champion ratter, 
should have his share. He deserved it far more than 
those Peeks and Poms and whatnots. Yes, he’d go 
to the meeting, endure the agonising boredom of it 
so that Jumble should have his share of the refresh- 
ments, and then, when all the other people had gone 
he’d tackle the Botts on the subject of Robert and the 
field, and he’d make them let him have it. 

Surely someone who'd put to flight whole battalions 
of spies and who was the owner of the world’s champion 
ratter would be a match for the Botts and the Penny- 
mans and all the Perfect Loonies put together. William 
certainly thought so as he swaggered up the drive. 
_ His first set-back took place at the front door. Mrs. 
_ Pennyman stood there, a bleary Peek under her arm, 
greeting the owner of the moth-eaten Pom. 

She turned to William and looked at him over her 
pince-nez. 

“What do you want, boy?” she said. 

William was somewhat disconcerted, but he 4 
airily enough: 

“T’ve come to the meeting.’’ He pointed to Jumble. 
“ Brought my dog along, too.” 
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Mrs. Pennyman raised her head and looked at him 
from under her pince-nez as if to prove that he was 
really there. He evidently was, so she reconciled 
herself to the inevitable and looked at him through her 


pince-nez, heaving a sigh expressive of patience strained 
to the breaking-point. 
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“WHAT DO YOU ‘WANT, BOY?” “I’VE COME TO THE 
MEETING. BROUGHT MY DOG ALONG, TOO.” ~ 
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““My good boy,” she said, “you can’t come to a 
meeting in that state.”’ 

William looked down at his person. His career as 
spy tracker and world ratting champion owner had 
left their marks upon him. The ditches he had 
burrowed in and the trees he had climbed had all 
made their various and by no means negligible con- 
tributions to the general effect. Fortunately he could 
not see his face and head, but he would not have been 
in any way dismayed if he had seen them. It was, 
after all, the way he generally looked. 

“Why not?” he said simply. 

Mrs. Pennyman was, in her turn, disconcerted. 
After all, why not? A notice of the meeting had been 
pinned up on the post office door with the words ALL 
ARE WELCOME written in capital letters at the top. 
Could anyone be legally refused admittance to a 
public meeting because he was covered with mud and 
bits of grass and bits of stick, and because his hair was 
untidy and his face dirty? She doubted it. She 
didn’t know very much about the law, but she strongly 
doubted it. 

“Very well,” she said grudgingly, and stood aside to 
admit him. 

William entered, the faithful Jumble at his heels. 

At this Mrs. Pennyman made a sharp sound of 
protest. 

“You can’t take that dog in,” she said. 

Dogs she was sure of. You could refuse to admit a 
dog. She loved all dogs on principle, of course, but 
she wasn’t going to have this particular dog (whose 
appearance inspired her with less love than any other 
living creature she had ever seen) at her meeting. 
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“The other dogs have gone in,” said William 
indignantly, 

“They’re nice dogs,” said Mrs. Pennyman severely. 
“We couldn’t possibly have an ugly, dirty, smelly dog 
like that in the room, You can tie him to the railing 
till you come out.” 

His heart seething with rage, William tied up the 
world’s champion ratter to the railing and entered 
the Hall, grim and dogless. 

Mr. Bott was going out, sunk deeply in gloom. ‘The 


nightmare seemed to be continuing indefinitely. The 


titles seemed not only to have gone to Maria’s head 
but to have made it their permanent home. She’d 
never broken out to quite such an extent before. He 
couldn’t think what was going to come of it. 

William entered the drawing-room. Mrs. Bott sat 
on the improvised platform between the baronet’s 
widow and the “heir toa knighthood.”” The duchess’s 
cousin sat just beyond the baronet’s widow. Mrs. 
Bott was still bemused and intoxicated by the glory 
of high life. Every time she heard anyone say “my 
lady”’ or “your ladyship”’ to the baronet’s widow she 
nearly fainted with rapture. When the baronet’s 
widow asked her to call her by her Christian name she 
felt that there was nothing left to live for. 

Mrs. Pennyman gazed at William with increasing 
disfavour. 

“Need you come into the room in that dirty over- 
coat ?’’ she said coldly. 

William took off his overcoat and threw it carelessly 
on toa sofa by the door. He wasn’t going to bother to 
take it into the hall. Not now they wouldn’t have his 
dog in. Letting in all those moth-eaten little horrors 
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and keeping out the world’s champion ratter.... He 
returned to his seat and sat there, glowering fero- 
ciously. 


A smattering from the village appeared, and the 
proceedings were opened by Mrs. Pennyman, who 
showered compliments upon “our charming hostess, 
Mrs. Bott,” after which the “heir to a knighthood” 
got up to speak. He had a high-pitched voice, 
penetrating but suggestive of a mouse’s squeak, and, 
though he obviously had eyes and a mouth at top and 
bottom of the famous nose, so prominent was that 
feature that he seemed to see with it and speak through 
it as well as breathe and smell with it. His mouse~- 
like voice trembled with passion as he warmed to his 
theme. 

“We have, ladies and gentlemen, a crying wrong to 
right, a crying injustice to remedy. Some of our 
furred and feathered brothers have defenders in 
plenty. The horse, great creature that it is and well 
able to take care of itself, has whole armies of cham- 
pions; the dog—and”’—he flashed a mouse-like smile 
at the moth-eaten Pom—“I yield to no one in my 
affection for that noble creature—is surrounded on all 
sides by protectors and admirers and—veterinary 
surgeons and so forth. The cat has whole societies 
devoted to its well-being. There are books written 
about it. Veterinary surgeons cure it of its diseases. 
There are boarding-houses to which it can be sent 
while its owners are away on holiday. People ill- 
treating it are severely punished. Cows, pigs, goats, 
hens, ducks, et cetera, are surrounded by every luxury. 
They are nursed back to health when they are ill, 
they are fed on the fat of the land, and nothing is 
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expected of them beyond—er—sitting about in farm- 
yards and so forth. Even wild animals are protected. 
You may not shoot more than a certain number of 
elephants and so forth. And some wild animals you 
are not allowed to shoot at all. Even birds have 
sanctuaries and coco-nuts and baths and crumbs and 
what not given them everywhere... .” 

William sat in a silent ferment of rage. He wasn’t 
listening to a word the speaker said. The realisation 
of his injuries was growing stronger and stronger. .. . 
Robert’s sports field taken away from him.... Jumble 
not even allowed to enter the house where the moth- 
eaten Poms would soon be guzzling on chicken. 

The high-pitched voice went on: 

“But I want to plead for those little defenceless 
brothers in our midst who are daily ill-treated and even 
slaughtered. I am referring, ladies and gentlemen, to 
the gentle greenfly, the patient slug, the innocent 
caterpillar, the timid mouse, the nimble earwig, the 
dainty fly, even our little brown brother the rat. I 
say, ladies and gentlemen, that the wanton, the 
organised slaughter of these trusting little creatures 
In our midst is a disgrace upon our nation and our 
name. No thought or care is given to them. No 
food is spread for them. No one nurses them back to 
health when they are ill. As far as we are concerned 
they are left to starve. And yet when they try to 
take their share of sustenance from the ample bosom 
of our mother nature, to which they have as great a 
right as any one of us here, what do we do? We 
murder them, ladies and gentlemen, in circumstances 
of shocking and cold-blooded cruelty. We put them 
to deaths of lingering torture. Have you ever watched 
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a greenfly expiring in the pangs of—er—insecticide? 
If I had my way everyone who subjected a living 
creature to such a death should be put to death himself 
in the same way.”’ Feeble cheers from portions of the 
audience. “And how harmless, how appealing are 
these little creatures whom we so ill use! Their very 
defencelessness should put us to shame. How meekly 
they meet their doom! How bitter must be the feeling 
of the greenfly and the slug at their undeserved fates! 
Yet has anyone seen them try to avenge themselves or 
even to retaliate? No! Patient, uncomplaining, they 
go to their undeserved deaths at the hands of their 
tormentors. And these creatures put us to shame not 
only in beauty of character but in beauty of person. 
Can anyone in the room claim to have beauty and 
grace to equal even that of the caterpillar or the 
greenfly? And even the rat, with his eager little eye, 
his brown furry coat = 

The speaker “froze” suddenly, staring at the 
overcoat that William had thrown over a sofa at the 
back of the door. From the pocket of it a brown form 
was emerging. And another. And yet another... . 
They were the survivors of the rat hunt who had 
considered discretion the better part of valour and 
had taken refuge in the pockets of the overcoat, which 
had fallen into the stone enclosure during the fray, 
They had discreetly remained in hiding during 
William’s walk to the Hall (to William the overcoat 
had not seemed unduly heavy as he was in the habit of 
carrying stones and other heavy articles in the pockets), 
but now that the walk seemed to be over they had 
decided to explore their new surroundings. ... 

The expectant eyes of the audience gradually shifted 
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from the orator’s face to the object of his fixed and 
stricken gaze. The third rat was just emerging from 
William’s pocket.... For one second a paralysis of 
sheer horror held them, and the room resembled a room 
in Madame Tussaud’s. Then a rat scuttled across the 
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A RAT SCUTTLED ACROSS THE ROOM, AND THE AUDIENCE 
LEAPT UPON CHAIRS AND SOFAS, 
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room to the curtain. Another disappeared behind a 
bookcase. The third remained in the corner by the 
door, cutting off all escape. The members of the 
audience leapt upon chairs and sofas, gathering their 
skirts about them. The orator took refuge upon the 
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“ALL RIGHT,” SAID WILLIAM. ‘“‘I’LL DO SOMETHIN’. I 
GOTTER DOG OUTSIDE WHO’S A WORLD’S CHAMPION RATTER.”’ 
F 
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grand piano. The Peeks, Poms and Griffons fled 
beneath the sofa, whimpering with fright. 

“Help!” screamed Mrs. Pennyman from her 
precarious perch upon a fern-stand. ‘Do something, 
somebody. Quick!”’ | 

A gleam had come into William’s eyes. He now 
both literally and metaphorically held the floor. 
fe; All right,” he said. “I’ll do somethin’, I gotter 
dog outside what’s a world champion ratter, an’ 
Pll fetch him in an’ he’ll kill ’em all in a minute if 
you like.’ | 

A rat scuttled across the room from the curtain to 
the fireplace. 

“Fetch him in—guick!’’ moaned Mrs. Pennyman. 

The others screamed assent. 

William turned a basilisk eye upon Mrs. Bott. 

“Will you promise to let Robert have the field?” 

“Yes,” sobbed Mrs. Bott. 

“Without joinin’ your old league?” 

“Yes!” 

“ An’ to let Jumble have some chicken stuff same as 
the other dogs?”’ 

es Tas | 

William went to fetch Jumble, stepping carefully 
over the rat by the door. Jumble entered, and at 
once the room was a pandemonium of barking and 
growling and the smashing of ornaments and furni- 
ture... then out of chaos emerged Jumble proudly 
laying three carcases at William’s feet. 

“Now I'll go ’n’ fetch Robert,” said William in a 
business-like tone, “an’ you can fix it up with him 
‘fore you forget.”’ | 

He went quickly down the drive, followed by the 
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smattering from the village, who were anxious to begin 
the work of spreading the news before anyone else got 
in with it before them. 

He returned a few minutes later accompanied by a 
bewildered and expostulating Robert. 

“But I don’t understand,’ Robert was saying. 
“What's happened, anyway?” 

“T can’t explain exactly,” panted William. “It'd 
take too long. Rats an’ Jumble an’ things like that. 
Anyway, they’re goin’ to let you have the field an’ go 
on killin’ things ’s much as you like.”’ 

“But how do you know?” demanded Robert. 

“She promised. She promised jus’ now. There 
were lots of people there, too, so she can’t say she 
didn’t even if she wants to. Anyway, come on an’ 
make her sign it now quick. ...”’ 

Inside the Hall all was bustle and activity. The 
baronet’s widow had gone. The “heir to a knight- 
hood” had gone. The duchess’s cousin had gone. 
The Pennymans were going. The League of Perfect 
Love had automatically come to an end. No league 
with those particular aims could possibly have sur- 
vived the incident that had just taken place. No one 
for miles around would ever forget how the members 
had implored William to fetch in his dog to kill the 
rats. 

Mrs. Pennyman’s trunk was being carried down- 
stairs, and the car that was to take her and her husband 
to the station was already at the door. The Penny- 
mans were going with colours still flying. They did 
not admit by word or look that the League of Perfect 
Love was discredited. No, they were leaving thus 
suddenly because they had received a call. A sudden 
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unexpected inward call. There was work for them to 
do elsewhere (as far away from this scene of their 
labours, in fact, as possible), and they had never yet, 
said Mrs. Pennyman proudly, disobeyed a call. They 
were obeying this one indeed with most commendable 
promptitude. 

The last box was even now being locked, and Mrs. 
Pennyman was putting on her hand-woven hat in 
front of the mirror (she did this from sheer habit as it 
was the sort of hat that does not need a mirror for its 
adjustment as it looks the same all round and at any 
angle). 

“Our work here, Adolphus,’ she was saying, 
“has not been appreciated. Our efforts, on the 
whole, have been wasted. There is no soul here, no 
fire, no spark of inspiration. It is time we went 
elsewhere.”’ 

“It certainly is,’’ agreed her spouse heartily. 

Downstairs in the study Mr. Bott was facing Robert 
and William. He looked glowing and happy once 
more. He rubbed his hands together and beamed 
expansively. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s quite all right. I’ll sign it 
with pleasure, young man. I couldn’t do it against 
Maria’s wishes. I’ve never done anything against 
Maria’s wishes in my life. But that’s all right now. 
She’s come to. She’s a bit tired, and she’s lying down 

till dinner-time, but she’s come to. She’s her old self 
again.’ He tiptoed to the door which was ajar, closed 
it, and executed a little pas seul. “They’re off,’ he 
said. “Listen, they’re off now.’’ The sound of the 
car starting down the drive was plainly audible. Mr. 
Bott executed another little pas seul, then returned to 
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his desk and, taking up a document, became suddenly 
business-like. 

“Here it is, young man.... I sign here... and 
you sign here... .” 

A few minutes later Robert and William were 
walking down the drive, the agreement safe in Robert’s 
pocket. Jumble trotted at their heels. Suddenly 
William stopped. 

“Crumbs!” he said. “I forgot to ask for Jumble’s 
chicken stuff.’ Then he looked down at Jumble. 
“Oh well,’ he went on, “I don’t think it matters. 
He’s not really much of a chicken dog. He’s more of 
a rat dog.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
WASTE PAPER WANTED 


Re had had a friend to stay with him fora 
fortnight, and William had, as usual, taken a 
great interest in the youth. He was, as most of 
Robert’s friends seemed to be, of a haughty and 
supercilious disposition, and he ignored William 
completely. William was quite used to this and did 
not resent it. He knew that it was a sort of conven- 
tion among Robert’s contemporaries to pretend that 
young brothers did not exist. There were occasions, 
of course, when one could not ignore them, but, as 
long as one could, one did. They were like any other 
of the less pleasant aspects of nature. One passed 
them over in silence... . 

Robert and the friend (his name was Ward Hadlow) 
spent a good deal of time in Ward’s bedroom, and to 
William, who, impelled by his constitutional curiosity, 
listened for long periods at the keyhole, it seemed as 
if Ward were reading aloud to Robert, but Ward had 
adenoids, and it was difficult at the best of times to 
hear what he said. 

William, foiled thus in his eavesdropping, tried to 
find out what was going on by tactful questioning, but 
Robert replied in elder brother fashion by irrelevant 
comments on the state of William’s hair and collar and 
knees, 
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“T don’t think many men,” he said bitterly, “have 
brothers that go about looking as awful as you. I 
don’t know what Ward thinks of you.” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” said William, wholly 
unmoved by Robert’s comments and mildly interested 
in Ward’s opinion of himself. 

_ “We’ve more important things to talk about than 
ou.” 

“Well, you tell me what you talk about,” said 
William with what he imagined to be the most subtle 
finesse, “and I’ll tell you whether it’s more important 
than me.”’ 

But Robert merely shrugged his shoulders and 
departed to seek Ward’s company. 

Thereupon William lost all interest in the matter. 
He knew that Robert and his friends enjoyed making 
mysteries over quite ordinary circumstances. They 
were probably cramming together for an exam. In 
fact, the next time that William applied his ear to 
the keyhole in passing he distinctly heard the words 
“Seventeen hundred and forty-four.”’ 

He smiled indulgently to himself as he proceeded 
on his way downstairs. Cramming up history for an 
exam. and not wanting him to find out, because they 
always liked to pretend that they knew everything 
there was to know without having to learn it! 

He hurried on to a meeting of his Outlaws in the 
old barn. The meeting had been called to discuss 
the details of a hare and hounds race that they were 
arranging for the next day. 

“ An’ I bet I'll be able-to get a jolly lot of paper for 
it,’ announced William importantly, “’cause Robert 
an’ his friend are swotting for an exam.. Learnin’ 
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dates an’ suchlike. An’ this friend’s going to-morrow 
an’ I bet I’ll find a lot of bits of paper they’ve been 
practisin’ dates an’ things on. Anyway, I’ll have a 
jolly good look.”’ 

The next morning Ward departed, still aloof and 





WILLIAM STARED INTO THE DRAWER. 





—————————— 
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Olympian, not deigning to say good-bye to William 
as he had not deigned to greet him. William put out 
his tongue at the departing cab and then hurried up to 
the vacated bedroom to search for waste paper. The 


_ waster-paper basket was disappointingly empty; so was 


the fender and the floor beneath the little writing-desk. 
Next William tried the drawers, pulling out first one 
and then another, shooting them back as hard as he 
could on finding them empty. Suddenly he stopped 
and stood motionless, gazing down into a drawer with 
eyes and mouth wide open. For there was a veritable 
Aladdin’s Cave of paper, sheets upon sheets upon 
sheets of it. The first page began: “In the year 
1739.” There were various corrections in red ink 
upon each page. History exam. papers, of course, 
given back and corrected. Ward and Robert had been 
going over the corrections together in Ward’s bedroom. 
He knew that Robert and his friends took what seemed 
to him an undue interest in the subjects they learnt 
at college, and would waste whole days translating 
foreign languages and looking up words in dictionaries. 
William accepted this distorted view of learning as 
part of the general unreasonableness of the adult 
world, occasionally reaffirming to himself his decision 
to be jolly well different when he reached Robert's 
age. ‘Catch me,” he would say, “wasting time on 
lessons when there was no one there to make me an’ 
I could be out climbing trees and playing Red 
Indians.” 

Anyway, these exam. papers, which had presumably 
already served their purpose with Robert and his 
fellow enthusiast, would come in most opportunely 
for the paper chase. The papers were unfortunately 
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of a pale grey shade, and so would show less clearly 
than white, but they made up for that by their quan- 
tity. The hares could leave a gloriously thick trail 
with this wealth of paper. William bundled the sheets 
under his coat and set off for Ginger’s house. He 
found Ginger in his bedroom, gazing rather dejectedly 
at half a dozen crumpled envelopes. 

“All I could get from every waste-paper basket in 
this house,’’ he explained. “Seems ’straordinary to 
me that people can’t make a bit more waste paper. 
Jus’ meanness, that’s what it is. Jus’ meanness,” 

William disclosed his store. 

“Look,” he said, laying the pile of manuscript upon 
the small table that was provided by Ginger’s parents 
for the preparation of his home lessons, but that was 
used more often by the Outlaws as cave or fortress or 
wild beast cage. Its deeply scorched surface bore 
witness to the Outlaws’ partially successful attempts 
at the manufacture of gunpowder, while its generally 
battered effect had been enhanced by the Outlaws 
taking it out surreptitiously to the village pond and 
trying to convert it into a motor launch. Upon this 
well-worn and trusted friend William poured out his 
sheets of pale grey paper. 

“Crumbs!” said Ginger and repeated: “Crumbs!” 

“Yes,” agreed William complacently, “I bet that'll 
do all right for the paper chase.”’ 

“What is it?” said Ginger, turning over the red- 
scored pages. 

“Oh, it’s old exam. papers of Robert’s,” said William 
carelessly. “Tear it up into little bits this afternoon 
an’ then it’ll be all right for to-morrow. An’ it’s lunch 
time, so I’m going home.” 
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At lunch—thanks to the departure of Robert’s 
friend—there was a freer atmosphere than there had 
been for many days. All the Browns—except Robert 
—found Robert’s friends rather a trial. They were 
generally silent and aloof young men, who took the 
world in general and themselves in particular extremely 
seriously. Even Robert seemed to grow slightly more 
human after their departure. But to-day he was still 
very earnest, still overshadowed, as it were, by the 
greatness of the great Ward. 

“ Honestly,” he was saying as William took his seat, 
“he’s a frightfully brilliant chap. He’s even more 
brilliant than he looks. He made me promise not to 
tell you till after he’d gone because he’s frightfully 
modest as well as frightfully brilliant—but—he’s 
written a novel.”’ 

He paused, obviously expecting his words to cause 
an immediate sensation. Mr. Brown, however, merely 
commented “Uh-huh” without raising his eyes from 
his plate, and Mrs. Brown said anxiously: “ This meat 
is rather tough, isn’t it? I'll speak to the butcher 
again.” 

Only William displayed any interest in Robert's news. 

“ What’s it about ?’”’ he enquired. 

Robert reluctantly turned to William and continued, 
with an air of one quite conscious that he is casting 
pearls before swine: 

“Tt’s an historical novel. It’s been a frightful swot 
for him getting up the historical part, of course, but 
he really is frightfully brilliant. It’s a perfectly 
marvellous story. I mean, I’m sure that when they 
know about it all the publishers will start simply 
fighting for it.” 
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“Will they?” said William with interest. “I’d 
like to watch ’em. Where will they have it?” 

“Have what?” 

“The fight.” 

Robert shrugged his shoulders and once more turned 
to his father. 

“ He’s been reading it aloud to me up in his bedroom 
while he’s been here—he didn’t want the rest of you 
to know because he is so frightfully modest—and 
really—well, I’m perfectly unbiased in my opinion, 
but it is most frightfully brilliant.” 

“Uh-huh,” commented Mr. Brown again and 
added to his wife: “It’s not so much that the meat’s 
tough, my dear, as that there is no meat to speak of. 
It’s practically all gristle.’”’ 

“Absolutely frightfully brilliant,” persisted Robert 
determinedly. 

“ He’d better not come again,”’ said Mrs. Brown. 

“Oh, no,” explained Robert earnestly, “you mustn’t 
feel frightened of him like that—though I must say I 
did when first I heard about his novel. He’s frightfully 
brilliant, but he’s frightfully modest, too. I mean, he 
doesn’t in the least mind meeting ordinary people - 

“I mean the butcher, dear,” explained Mrs. Brown. 
“TU tell him not to come for any more orders after 
this. As your father says, it’s practically all gristle. 
We'll try the new one in Hadley. He delivers every 
day.” 

Robert made another resolute attack. 

“TI think this novel’s going to revolutionise the art 
of novel writing in England. Well, I’m a man of 
fairly wide experience, and I’ve never come across 
anything like it.” 
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“T don’t think much of these potatoes either,” said 
Mr. Brown. 

“No, dear,” said his wife. “Isn’t it disappointing ? 
The gardener says it’s the dry summer. He watered 
them, but it’s not the same.” 

“Ts there a murder in it?”’ asked William. 

Again Robert was forced to throw a few more 
pearls in William’s direction. 

“It’s not that type of story at all,” he said coldly. 
“There are several duels, though. And the villain 
kidnaps the heroine and keeps her imprisoned in a 
ruined castle. It’s frightfully original in every way: 
As well as being frightfully brilliant.” 

“T think he ought to put a few murders in,” said 
William firmly. ‘Duels aren’t the same. Why can't 
he have some murders as well as duels?”’ 

“Have you ever heard of such a thing as artistic 
restraint ?’’ said Robert distantly. 

“No,” said William, “but if I was him I shouldn't 
start putting artists in it. They’re soppy, an’ they 
spoil any decent tale.” 

It was at this point that the housemaid entered and 
handed a telegram to Robert. He tore it open and 
read aloud: “Have left MS. of novel in right-hand 
drawer of dressing-table. Please send registered 


“Oh, I say!” gasped Robert. “I’d better go and 
get it at once. I mean, a thing like that’s really 
valuable. I’ll sent it off first thing after lunch.” 

He went quickly from the room. William continued 
his meal, looking rather thoughtful. Soon Robert 
returned, pale and distraught. ; 

“It’s gone,” he gasped. 
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“What’s gone, dear?” said Mrs. Brown. 

“ His novel.” 

“It can’t have gone, dear. No one’s been into the 
room since he went. They were going to start cleaning 
it out this afternoon.” 

“But—it has gone,” persisted Robert wildly. “I 
tell you, it has gone.”’ 

“I expect mice have eaten it,” suggested William, 
“Mice do eat paper.’’ 

“Not three hundred pages in two hours,” objected 
Robert. 

“Why not, if they were hungry? I bet if I was 
a mouse I could eat three hundred pages in two 
hours.”’ 

“Shut up!”’ snapped Robert. 

“I once read a tale,” said William slowly, “where a 
valuable ring was lost, and in the end they found it in 
a magpie’s nest.” 

“A magpie couldn’t possibly carry off three hundred 
pages of manuscript to its nest,’’ said Robert, in a 
voice tense with exasperation. 

“I don’t see why it shouldn’t,” persisted William, 
“I bet I jolly well could if I was a——” 

“Shut up,” snapped Robert again. 

“Well, there’s other things besides mice and 
magpies,” went on William, anxious at all costs 
to divert suspicion from himself. ‘“P’raps some of 
these publishers what are after it got on to the roof 
and took it through the window.” 

“Don’t talk such imbecile nonsense,” said the 
infuriated Robert. 

“It isn’t imbecile nonsense,” said William. “You — 
said they were all after it an’ goin’ to have a fight 
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about it. Well, why shouldn’t one of them sneak 
up here to steal it? I know I jolly well would if I 
was a ws 

“ Will—you—shut—up!”’ said Robert furiously. 

“Robert, dear,” hastily interposed Mrs. Brown, 
“he may have left it in some other drawer after all, 
and forgotten. I think you’d better go and have a 
thorough look through all the drawers and cupboards.” 

Robert went from the room, his face set and tragic. 

“A prilliant man’s career ruined,” he said as he 
went, “all through ss 

He paused, not knowing exactly on whom to fasten 
the blame. William helpfully murmured “mice,” 
but Robert went out, slamming the door behind 
him. 

“Funny thing,’ remarked William to his mother, 
“how Robert won’t believe that mice eat paper. 
Seems to make him ravin’ mad just to tell him they do. 
Funny thing that jus’ bein’ told mice eat paper should 
send anyone into a temper like what it does Robert 
I think he’s barmy. I think that Ward's barmy, too. 
I don’t think he ever wrote a novel. I don’t think 
there ever was anything in that drawer. I think that 
that Ward’s barmy thinking he wrote a novel when he 
didn’t, an’ I think Robert’s caught being barmy off 
him, but he’ll prob’ly get all right after a bit now. 
Anyway, that’s what I think.” 

“What nonsense you do talk, dear!’’ said his 
mother placidly. “I'll go and help Robert look for 
the papers.” 

‘As soon as she had gone William set off for Ginger’s 
house. He had reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that the papers which were to have been the pride and 
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glory of the hare and hounds race must be restored 
to Robert. He would get them from Ginger and 
slip them back into the drawer from which he had 
taken them. He would meantime invent some story 
to account for their mysterious disappearance and still 
more mysterious reappearance. If only Robert were 
not so sceptical on the subject of mice! Perhaps he 
could be made to believe that William had seen a 
publisher, obviously overcome by remorse, climbing 
over the roof with the papers under his arm and 
entering Ward’s room for the purpose of restoring the 
papers to the drawer. 

Ginger was sitting at his long-suffering home-work 
table in the act of tearing up the pale grey papers into 
small pieces. A pile of torn pieces lay in front of him. 

“Gosh!”’ said William in dismay. 

Then his usual optimism came to his aid. It was 
easy enough to stick bits of paper together. He’d just 
have to get some sticky paper and find out which 
words fitted together on the little bits of paper. 

Ginger’s face wore a look of conscious virtue. 

“Well, I’ve got to work on it jolly soon, haven’t 
ye 

“Yes, you have,’ 
too soon,”’ 

He explained the situation, and Ginger’s look of 
conscious virtue changed to one of consternation. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” William reassured him, 
“you’ve not done it all, an’ we can stick the bits 
together that you have done. You know, if we see a 
bit with ‘gar’ on an’ another with ‘den’ on, we put 
them together to make ‘garden’ an’ that sort of thing, 
I bet it’ll be quite easy. Anyway, we’ve got to do it 


? 


agreed William. . “A jolly sight 
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’cause Robert’s gone ravin’ mad about it. Won't hear 
a word I say about mice an’ magpies an’ things. So 
let’s get some sticky paper an’ start at once.” 

But the look of consternation still remained on 
Ginger’s face. 

“B-b-but,’”’ he stammered, “this isn’t all.’”’ 

“How do you mean—this isn’t all?”’ 

Guiltily Ginger told the whole story. It appeared 
that that morning a Miss Fairman, a lady who had 
just come to the village as tenant of Honeysuckle 
Cottage, had been to Ginger’s home begging for waste 
paper. She said that she collected waste paper and 
sold it and gave the proceeds to a home for deaf and 
dumb children in which she was interested. 

Ginger happened to be in the morning-room with his 
mother when she paid her call. Had she been alone 
he would have remained unmoved by her appeal. But 
she was not alone. She had with her a young niece of 
twelve who was staying with her—a little girl with 
golden curls and blue eyes and dark sweeping lashes. 
The little girl had flickered her blue eyes at Ginger, 
and Ginger had surrendered abjectly. Assuring him- 
self that half the paper William had brought would 
be ample for the hare and hounds race, he had gone 
upstairs and come down again with about a hundred 
and fifty of the pale grey sheets under his arm. 

‘Jus’ old exam. papers,’ he had said carelessly, 
‘“b’longing to a friend of mine. Yes, I’d like you to 
have ’em for this deaf and dumb place what you were 
telling about. I'll try’n’ get some more, too. I— 
I’m interested in deaf an’ dumbs. I'll carry ‘em home 
for you, shall I? No? Well, anyway, I’ll try’n’ get 
some more for you.” And he had smiled languishingly 
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at the little girl. Ginger, of course, did not tell the 
story exactly like this, but William saw well enough 
what had happened. He sighed sadly. 

“Well, you’ve got us into a nice hole,’ he said. 
“We'll jus’ have to have a jolly good think what to 
do.”’ 

The difficulty of the situation was, of course, that 
William did not wish to admit even to Miss Fairman 
that the manuscript was a valuable one and that he 
was responsible for its disappearance from its proper 
place. Any story of that sort might come to Robert’s 
ears, and swift retribution would follow. 

After much discussion and a certain amount of 
mutual recrimination inevitable in the circumstances 
they decided ona plan. The plan occurred to William 
in a lightning flash of inspiration and he was perhaps 
unduly conceited about it. 

“TI bet it’s a jolly good idea,” he said to Ginger. 
“I bet you’d never have thought of that without 
me.” 

“No, I shouldn’t have had any need to without 
you,” Ginger reminded him, “an’, anyway, don’t start 
boastin’ about it till you see if it comes off all right.” 

“ Oh, it’l] come off all right,’’ William reassured him. 
“ All my plans come off all right.’”’ 

“Oh, do they?” said Ginger, and proceeded to 
remind him of several plans that had most definitely 
failed to come off all right. 

Whiling away the time with conversation of this sort 
they arrived at Honeysuckle Cottage. They stood for 
a moment at the gate to brace up their courage, then 
walked up the small garden path, and knocked long. 
and loud upon the green front door. 
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Miss Fairman herself came to answer the knock. 

“Dear, dear!” she said reprovingly. “What a 
commotion! What a commotion! What on earth 
do you want?”’ 

“Sorry,” said Ginger humbly. “Please can we 
come in an’ speak to you?”’ 








“‘tTE’S DEAF AN’ DUMB,” SAID GINGER. 


“Ves, come in,” said Miss Fairman, leading the way 
into the sitting-room. 

Ginger was disappointed that the blue-eyed little 
girl was not there, but he realised that the situation 
did not admit of dallyings with blue-eyed little girls, 
so perhaps it was as well. | 
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“Now sit down quietly and tell me what you’ve 
come to see me about,”’ Miss Fairman was saying, 

They sat down on two chairs at a small table 
covered with a fringed tablecloth, and Miss Fairman 
took her seat opposite them. 

Ginger she remembered as the little boy who had 
so kindly contributed to her waste-paper collection. 
William she had never seen before. 

“Well,” began Ginger slowly, “you remember 
tellin’ me about those deaf an’ dumb children you was 
int’rested in an’ was gettin’ those papers for ?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Well” —Ginger cocked his thumb at William— 
“he’s deaf an’ dumb.” 

Miss Fairman turned to gaze at William with deep 
interest. William met her gaze with a glassy insinu- 
ating smile. 

_ “Dear, dear!” said Miss Fairman sadly. “I’m 
sorry to hear that. Is he quite deaf?’”’ 

William, remembering his dumbness but forgetting 
his deafness, nodded vigorously in affirmation. 

“ He’s deaf,” explained Ginger, kicking William under 
the table, “but he can sort of tell what people say.” 

“I suppose he lip reads,” said Miss Fairman. 

“Yes, that’s what he does,”’ agreed Ginger, grateful 
for the explanation, “he lip reads.” 

“And is he completely dumb?” 

“Yes, I jolly ” William was beginning to assure 
her earnestly when again Ginger kicked him and he 
relapsed abruptly into silence. 

“You see,” explained Ginger, “that’s the way his 
sort of dumbness takes him. He can start sentences 
all right, but he can never finish them.” 
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“How very odd!’”’ said Miss Fairman, again looking 
with interest at William. 

He met her gaze unflinchingly. 

“TI expect he can talk on his fingers, can’t he?”’ 
said Miss Fairman. “I’m afraid I’ve never learnt 
finger language.” 

Reassured by this information, William began to 
make lightning passes with his hands, rather in the 
manner of the old-fashioned mesmerist. The lady 
watched him with interest and surprise. 

“How oddly he does it!’’ she said. 

“No, his is the right way,’’ Ginger assured her 
earnestly. ‘It’s the others that don’t do it properly. 
He’s got special medals an’ c’tificates an’ things for 
the way he talks on his fingers.” 

“Really?” said the lady, deeply interested and 
still entirely credulous. “Really? I didn’t know they 
gave medals for that.”’ 

“Oh, yes, they ” began William, coming to 
Ginger’s support, but stopped abruptly on receipt of 
another violent kick under the table from Ginger. 

“That’s his sort of dumbness, you see,” explained 
Ginger again. “He keeps beginning sentences like 
that, but he can’t finish "em. He’s been to all sorts 
of deaf an’ dumb doctors to try to make him finish 
sentences, but none of them can.”’ 

“ How very strange!’”’ said Miss Fairman. 

“Yes, that’s what they all say,” said Ginger. 
“They all say it’s very strange just like what you do, 
but it’s a proper sort of dumbness all right. Lots of 
people have it.”’ 

“Really?” said Miss Fairman again, her voice faint 
from sheer amazement. So earnest, however, was 
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Ginger’s expression, so convinced and convincing the 
tone of his voice, that despite her amazement her 
credulity remained undiminished. 

“Is he at all—wanting?”’ she went on, looking at 
William and speaking to Ginger in a slightly lowered 
voice. “So many of them are.” 

William, willing to act up to any character demanded 
of him, turned to her, his tongue lolling out of his 
open mouth, his eyes horribly crossed. Miss Fairman 
shrank back from him nervously. 

“Well, he sometimes is and he sometimes isn’t,” 
said Ginger, anxious both to support William and to 
reassure Miss Fairman. ‘It comes an’ goes quite 
sudden. Look, he’s all right again now.” 

Hastily William resumed the glassy insinuating 
smile. 

“Er—yes,”’ said Miss Fairman, still looking rather 
nervous and keeping a wary eye upon William, “ but 
what exactly did you come to see me about dear?” 

“Well,” said Ginger slowly, “you know you said 
that you took that paper to help deaf an’ dumb boys?” 

“Yes, dear. I sell it for them.” 

“Well, you see, this boy’s deaf an’ dumb an’ he’d 
rather have the paper than the money.”’ 

Miss Fairman stared from one to the other in helpless 
amazement. Ginger continued patiently to explain 
the situation. 

“You see, he thinks you’ll help him all right ’cause 
he’s a deaf an’ dumb an’ you do help deaf an’ dumbs, 
but he’d rather have the paper straight off without you 
botherin’ to sell it for him.” 

“But—what does he want it for?” gasped the. 
bewildered Miss Fairman. 
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“He makes things out of it,’”’ said Ginger. 

“What sort of things?” 

“All sorts of things,” said Ginger. “He’s very 
clever at making things out of paper. Grey paper 
especially. If you’ve got any grey paper he’d like 
that.”’ 

Ginger considered this a particularly diplomatic 
method of approach. By thus disowning, as it were, 
all responsibility for the grey paper in Miss Fairman’s 
collection, he thought that he forestalled any possi- 
bility of its disappearance from Ward’s room being 
traced to William. 

Miss Fairman’s look of helpless bewilderment 
changed to one almost of relief. 

“Yes, dear boy,” she said. “All the papers are in 
the next room. Go and take what you like for your 
friend. Wait one moment, though. Where does he 
live?”’ 

“T live at ”? William hastened to explain, but 
the words ended in an involuntary yell, as another 
well-delivered kick from Ginger landed upon his shin. 

“There he is again!’’ said Ginger sorrowfully. 
“Sometimes he shouts out like that half-way, but he 
never gets to the end of a sentence. He never has 
since he was born.”’ 

“Where does he live?”’ repeated Miss Fairman. 

Ginger, anxious to prevent William’s joining in the 
‘conversation again, gave William’s real address, then 
wished—too late—that he had invented one. Miss 
Fairman looked surprised. 

“But—that’s quite a big house, dear, and, of course, 
this charity I’m connected with is only supposed to 
help poor boys.” 
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Ginger blinked, then a seraphic smile dawned upon 
his face as once more invention came to his aid. 

“Oh, I mean—I mean his mother’s the charwoman 
there. He’s a very poor boy, really.’’ 

“I see, Weil, go and get what paper you like from 
the other room if it’s really of any use to the poor 


child.” 
She led Ginger into a small adjoining room, where 
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WILLIAM WAVED HIS ARMS ABOVE HIS HEAD AND WAGGLED 
HIS FINGERS WILDLY. 
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old newspapers and envelopes and circulars stood on 
chairs and table. Eagerly Ginger pounced upon the 
neat little pile of grey manuscript that lay by itself on 
a chair near the window. 
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MISS FAIRMAN, BEWILDERED. WATCHED THEM GO. 
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“This is the sort of paper he likes,” he explained. 
“He’ll be able to make all sorts of things with this. 
Thank you so much. I’d better be gettin’ him home 
quickly now. He gets tired soon, bein’ deaf an’ dumb. 
Come on, William.”’ | 

The bewildered lady stood at the open cottage door 
and watched the two boys depart, William waving 
his arms above his head and wagegling his fingers 
wildly in a hastily improvised “finger language” 
farewell. 

Once round the bend in the road that hid them 
from her sight, he stopped to rub his shin. 

“You’ve jolly well nearly broke my leg,” he said 
sternly. 

“Well, you were such a chump,”’ said Ginger, 
“keeping on talkin’ an’ talkin’ when you were s’posed 
to be dumb.” 

“Well, there’s no need to break a person’s leg jus’ 
‘cause they talk, is there?’’ said William bitterly. 

“T didn’t break it. Come on, let’s get on an’ stick 
up pieces of the other part.” 

Two hours later they wandered over to William’s 
house. Under his coat William carried the part of the 
pale grey manuscript that had been rescued from Miss 
Fairman’s collection. The piecing together of the 
other part had proved more difficult than they had 
realised, and they had decided to return the whole part 
at once, in order to propitiate the distraught Robert 
and to resume the task of piecing together the other 
part later. 

To their surprise and dismay they saw the short 


plump figure of Miss Fairman entering the gate of 


William’s house just in front of them. 
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“What on earth’s she comin’ here for?” said 
William uneasily. 

“P’raps jus’ to ask for waste paper,’ said Ginger. 
“Anyway, start actin’ deaf an’ dumb if she sees 
you.” 

“Yes, ’n’ don’t start actin’ breaking my leg same 
as you did before,’’ admonished William severely. 

They crept round to the back of the house. 

As Miss Fairman approached the Browns’ front door 
it opened suddenly, and Mrs. Hobbin, the Browns’ 
charwoman, came out and began to rub up the handle 
and letter-box. 

“Excuse me,’ began Miss Fairman, “but are you 
the charwoman here?”’ 

Mrs. Hobbin turned to her slowly and majestically. 

‘‘T obliges here occasional, if that’s what you mean,’ 
she said with great dignity. 

“Er—yes,” agreed Miss Fairman hastily, “yes, of 
course, that’s what I mean.”’ 

“Well?”’ continued Mrs. Hobbin unencouragingly, 
standing arms akimbo just outside the front door. 

“T’ve come to speak to you about your little boy,”’ 
began Miss Fairman. 

“Oh, you ’ave, ’ave you?” said Mrs. Hobbin grimly. 
‘Well, you leave ’im alone an’ ’e’ll leave you alone. 
See?” 

“Er—yes,’”’ agreed Miss Fairman nervously. “I’m 
sure he will. I don’t mean I’ve come to complain of 
him.”’ 

“Well, it’s a good thing for you you ’aven’t,” said 
Mrs. Hobbin, relaxing none of her grimness. 

“No, I’ve come to help and sympathise. A child 
like that must be a great trial and sorrow to you.” 


PJ 
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Mrs. Hobbin seemed suddenly to grow three or four 
times her normal size. Arms still akimbo, she slowly 
descended the steps. Miss Fairman retreated before 
her down the path. 

“A—what?”’ said Mrs. Hobbin in a voice strongly 
suggestive of the calm before the storm. 

“A—a trial and s-sorrow,” stammered Miss Fairman, 
sticking nobly to her guns. “A boy like that naturally 
must be a trial and sorrow to his parents. B-but there 
are homes and special schools for boys like that, you 
know. And that’s what I came to tell you about. I 
could get this unfortunate boy of yours into an 
institution, and 23 

But she got no further. Mrs. Hobbin had listened 
so far in a silence that grew more and more pregnant 
with unsaid things. And now at last the storm burst. 
The unsaid things were said. Its first furious blast 
drew Mrs. Brown from the house. 

“What on earth is the matter, Mrs. Hobbin?”’ she 
demanded. 

“ She’s the matter,’ answered Mrs, Hobbin, pointing 
a furious finger at the bewildered Miss Fairman. 

“She's the matter, comin’ insultin’ of decent hard- 
workin’ folks an’ tryin’ to kidnap their children off 
them. Ought to be in a reform’try herself, that’s 
where she ought to be. An’ I could have her put in 
one, too, the things she’s said. Libellous, that’s what 
they were. Trile an’ sorrer indeed! Trile an’ sorrer 
’erself, that’s what she is. Told me to my face my boy 
ought to be in a reform’try, she did. An’ I’ll ’ave the 
lor on her for it.” | 

“I never said such a thing,” protested Miss 
Fairman. 
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Mrs. Hobbin advanced her face so close to Miss 
Fairman’s that Miss Fairman involuntarily took three 
more steps backwards. 

“Oh, didn’t you!” said Mrs. Hobbin. “Didn't 
you! ’Ave I got ears or ’aven’t I? Tell me that 
first.”’ 

“Now, Mrs. Hobbin,’”’ said Mrs. Brown soothingly, 
“you go indoors, and I’li talk to this lady.”’ 

Still protesting and threatening the “lor,” Mrs. 
Hobbin allowed herself to be led indoors. Mrs, 
Brown returned to Miss Fairman, who, being a woman 
of one idea, had not yet abandoned her purpose. 

At that moment it happened that William and 
Ginger began to creep stealthily from the front gate 
through the shrubbery towards the back of the house. 
Mrs. Brown saw them and called out: 

“Now, William, why must you go through the 
shrubbery, getting mud all over your shoes, instead of 
coming round by the path?”’ 

William pretended not to hear, but Miss Fairman 
obviously recognised him with interest. 

“Ts that your little boy?” she said. 

“Yes,” sighed Mrs, Brown. 

Miss Fairman looked doubtfully at Mrs. Brown. 
She seemed very respectable to be a charwoman, but 
then some charwomén did seem very respectable. She 
herself had once had a charwoman who looked exactly 
as one would expect a duchess to look. 

“Forgive me,” said Miss Fairman. “I’m afraid I 
made a mistake. I didn’t realise that you were the 
charwoman. Well,’’ she went on with an idea that 
she was being extremely tactful, “I suppose that really 
‘lady help’ is more what you are. You know how 
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crudely boys always put things. I’ve come to see you 
about your son.” , 

“Which son?” said Mrs. Brown, gazing at her 
visitor in bewilderment. 

“That poor little deaf and dumb child who passed 
us just now.” 

“Deaf and d ’’ Mrs. Brown’s voice failed her. 
“TI don’t understand,” she went on faintly. 

“The one you told not to get his shoes muddy 
going through the shrubbery. The poor little chap 
couldn’t hear you, of course, and I don’t Suppose he 
can lip read at that distance. It’s such a terrible 
affliction, and the poor little chap looks so cheerful in 
spite of it.” 

Mrs. Brown, now completely past speech, gaped at 
her visitor helplessly. 

But at this moment Robert caused a diversion. 
Fle came out of the front door, his face shining 
ecstatically. 

“I say, Mother, it’s all right,” he called, then, 
seeing Miss Fairman, hastily apologised. “I’m fright- 
fully sorry, but I’ve had a very worrying day and now 
at last I’ve had some jolly good news. Do you mind 
if I tell my mother?” He turned to Mrs. Brown: 
“Ward’s just rung me up to say that it’s all right about 
that novel. He finds that he did take it home after 
all. What he’d left was just the rough copy that he 
was going to throw away, anyhow.” 

William, impelled by curiosity, had crept nearer to 
hear Robert’s news. Suddenly they all noticed him 
and turned to him. Miss Fairman laid her hand upon 
his tousled head. | 

“And here’s the poor little deaf and dumb child 
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himself,’’ she said. “Such a cheery little soul, despite 
his affliction.” 

William blinked and gazed stonily in front of him, 
avoiding the eyes of his mother and brother, who were 
staring at him in amazement. 

“Deaf and dumb!’ said Mrs. Brown at. last. 
“Wiliam?” | 

“Good Lord!”’ breathed Robert. 

“William,” said Mrs. Brown sternly, “did you tell 
this lady you were deaf and dumb?”’ 

“Well, I didn’t teli her exactly,’’ said William. 
“Well, I mean, it was this way...” 

He looked wildly round for Ginger, but Ginger had 
chosen the better part of valour and had already put 
several hundred yards between himself and the present 
crisis. William stared at his quickly receding figure 
and decided to follow its example. They were all 
standing round him waiting for an explanation, and 
William had always found explanations unsatisfactory 
things. Robert, realising his intentions, made a 
sudden grab at his collar, but William dodged the 
descending hand, and fled nimbly down the path, 
out of the open gate, and along the road. | 

Sheets of pale grey manuscript fell from his person 
as he ran. 





CHAPTER ix 
WILLIAM THE PERSIAN 


ILLIAM was mildly interested when he heard 
that Miss Cliff of Lilac Cottage and Mrs. Nichol 

of The Elms were going to exchange houses for a 
month because Miss Cliff wanted a larger house and 
Mrs. Nichol a smaller one. Mrs. Nichol’s mother, who 
generally lived with her, was going away for a change, 
and Miss Cliff’s aunt was coming to her while her own 
companion took a much needed holiday. The aunt 
was a bedridden invalid of the more exacting type, 
who insisted on a room with plenty of space, facing 
south; and as there was no such bedroom in Miss 
Cliff's cottage and as Mrs. Nichol’s mother’s bedroom 
in The Elms fulfilled all the requirements and as Mrs. 
Nichol was notoriously mean and ready for any excuse 
to save a penny (the rent of Lilac Cot tage was, of 
course, far smaller than that of The Elms), the exchange 
was quickly effected. William was interested, because 
so far the situation was unique in his experience. He 
had, of course, known people to remove from the 
village or to the village, with all the accompanying 
paraphernalia of vans and packing-cases and picnic 
meals on grand pianos in the garden, but he had never 
before known two pecple just walk out of their own 


houses into each other's, only a few yards away, and 


proceed to live in them. 
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it was like a new sort of game, and he at once 
decided to join in it. He arranged with Ginger that 
they should go to bed in each other’s houses one night, 
just in order to enjoy the novel experience, but the 
plan was discovered and foiled by their parents before 
it could be put into execution. So interested, however, 
was William in this new idea that he hung round the 
gate of Lilac Cottage for a whole morning, trying to 
catch a glimpse of Mrs. Nichol moving about in Miss 
Cliff's surroundings. The situation seemed to open 


whole vistas of possibilities. It would, thought 


William, add considerably to the zest of life if everyone 
in the world had to move on one each year and go to 
live in the next-door house. Other people’s things 
were always more interesting than your own. By 
degrees, if you moved on every year, you'd travel all 
over England, and, if you lived long enough, all over the 
world. Perhaps it would be better to move on every 
day, so as to get along more quickly. Then—and this 
was a cheering thought—you’d soon be out of reach of 
your own school, and you'd have to go to another for a 
week or two, and then to another, and then to another. 
You'd be going to a different school nearly every week. 
The possibilities of the situation became more and more 
entrancing as William considered them. A new school 
every week. One new master was fun enough but a 
whole school full of new masters... and every week! 

He decided to put the plan into effect immediately 
on becoming dictator of England—a post he intended 
to occupy as soon as he left school. He wondered that 


‘no one had thought of it before. 


But, though he hung about the gate of Lilac Cottage 
for nearly half an hour, he could see no signs of Mrs. 
G 
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Nichol inside it. On a sudden impulse he walked up 
to the front door and knocked. Mrs. Nichol opened it. 

“Well?’”’ she said. 

For a few minutes William enjoyed the spectacle of 
Mrs. Nichol in Miss Cliff’s hall, opening Miss Cliff's 
front door. He didn’t know why it was such a satisfy- 
ing spectacle, but it was. It varied the monotony of 
life, and William liked anything that varied the 
monotony of life. 

“What do you want?” said Mrs. Nichol. Her tone 
was impatient. She was busy “settling in” and, 
anyway, she disliked William. 

William collected his forces and assumed an ingratiat- 
ing expression. 

“I came to see if I could help you any way,” he said. 

She looked at him in silence. He was, for him, 
comparatively tidy, and he wore the expression that 
always made people feel that they had misjudged him, 
And as a matter of fact there were several things that 
he could do for her. | 

“Er—thank you,” she said, a little less distantly. 
“Yes, there are one or two things you could do. Come 
in and wipe your shoes.”’ 

William came in and wiped his shoes, then proceeded 
to make himself useful in a way that would have 
drawn cynical comments from his own home circle. He 
chopped wood, he carried in coal, he moved furniture, he 
cleaned brasses. And he enjoyed the spectacle of Mrs. 
Nichol moving about in Miss Cliff's house among Miss 
Cliff's possessions. As he prepared to go he noticed 
that Mrs. Nichol was looking at him thoughtfully. 

“William,” she said at last, “TI wonder—er—were 
you going by Miss Cliff’s by any chance?” - 
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“Well——”” began William guardedly. (He had 
been meaning to pay a visit to Miss Cliff in order to 
enjoy the spectacle of Miss Cliff moving about among 
Mrs. Nichol’s possessions. ) . 

“Because if you are, William,” she interrupted, 
“T’d be so grateful if you’d just look in at the drawing- 
room and make sure that she hasn’t got the piano 
standing in a draught. I know she was going to 
alter the furniture round a bit, and I said she could, 
but I don’t want the piano in a draught. I'd be so 
glad if you’d see whether she’s moved it. It should 
be against the wall next to the fireplace. Don’t tell 
her I sent you to find out, of course, but if you are 
going there for anything else, I’d like you to find out. 
I’ll give you a penny if you come back and tell me just 
where the piano is.”’ 

William set off briskly in the direction of Miss 
Cliff's. He saw an ample source of revenue in the 
situation if skilfully handled. 

Miss Cliff, small and harassed looking, opened the 
door and looked at him questioningly. Once more 
William assumed his ingratiating expression. 

“T’ve come to see if I can help you any way,’ he 
said. 

“Oh, that’s very kind of you, William,” she said, 
opening the door wider to admit him. She'd had 
rather a trying morning with the bedridden aunt and 
welcomed a diversion of any sort. Moreover, as in 
the case of Mrs. Nichol, there were several small jobs 
about the house that a boy could do very usefully. 
Tentatively she suggested some of these, and William 
promptly set to work, ascertaining incidentally that 
the piano duly stood against the wall next to the fire- 


] 
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place in the drawing-room. As he was about to take 
his departure, Miss Cliff looked at him hesitatingly 
and said: 

“I wonder if you’re going past my house on your 
way home, William?” 

“Oh, yes,” admitted William. “Oh, yes, I think 
I’m goin’ past your house.” 

“I wonder if you could just—just look in at the 
drawing-room as you pass and see whether Mrs. 
Nichol has got my fern-stand right in the window. 
The ferns get no sun at all unless they’re right in the 
window. If you’ll just look, and then come back and 
tell me, I'll give you a penny, William.” 

Thereafter began a busy and lucrative existence for 
William. He visited each house as the spy of its 
owner and brought back regular reports. Mrs. Nichol 
wanted to know whether Miss Cliff was using her 
Worcester tea service (“I asked her not to, but one 
never knows’’). Miss Cliff wanted to know whether 
Mrs. Nichol was watering her ferns regularly (“I asked 
her to, William, but she didn’t seem a bit interested 
in ferns”). Mrs. Nichol wanted to know whether 
Miss Cliff was keeping her dining-room curtains drawn 
at midday (“The sun pours right in and takes the 
colour out of everything if you don’t”). Miss Cliff 
wanted to know whether Mrs. Nichol was using a 
precious Chinese bowl for flowers or sugar or any other 
secular purpose (“I told her it was valuable, William, 
but I don’t know whether she quite realised.... It 
belonged to my grandfather. I never used to allow 
anyone but myself even to touch it’’), 

Neither, of course, knew that he was acting as the 
emissary of the other, and each admired the tact and 
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dexterity that he must have used to gain access to the 
other’s house, little dreaming that whenever he went 
to gain any information for her he took some valuable 
information from her at the same time. 

There was an element of intrigue in the situation 
that appealed to William’s romantic soul. He could 
pretend that the houses were different kingdoms. He 
could people the stretch of road between them with 
innumerable dangers. He could imagine the pieces of 
information he gleaned to be matters of far higher 
import than the watering of plants and the drawing of 
window curtains and the uses of Chinese bowls. 

But, though he continued to serve two mistresses, 
he soon began to have a strong sense of partisanship. 
Miss Cliff, he decided, was very much nicer than Mrs. 
Nichol. Mrs. Nichol sneered at Miss Cliff’s little house 
and domestic arrangements and soon began to show 
herself overbearing and imperious in her dealings with 
William. Moreover, she was so mean that she generally 
made some excuse for not giving him the penny she 
had promised him. Miss Cliff, on the other hand, 
though everyone knew she was very badly off, was 
kind and generous, always very grateful for William's 
help, lavish of pennies and slabs of cake, and loyally 
appreciative of the amenities of Mrs. Nichol’s house. 
Also she was unfailingly cheerful, though the bed- 
ridden aunt was the type of bedridden aunt who 
delights in tyrannising over an entire household and 
summoned her upstairs a dozen times an hour merely 
for the pleasure of summoning her upstairs. 

Even before the incident of the silver spoons William 
had begun to feel compunction at the thought of 
spying upon Miss Cliff, and indeed the only reason he 
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continued to do so was that it gave him an opportunity 
of keeping an eye upon Miss Cliff’s possessions for her, 
and surreptitiously watering the ferns, which Mrs. 
Nichol was flagrantly neglecting. 

But the episode of the silver spoons made him 
wholly the champion of Miss Cliff: for Mrs. Nichol 
asked him to look into the sideboard drawer in the 
dining-room at The Elms, and see if her silver spoons 
were still there, and to make sure that Miss Cliff was 
not using them, as they were an heirloom and she had 
distinctly told Miss Cliff that they were not to be used. 
William indignantly refused the commission, so Mrs, 
Nichol wrote a note to Miss Cliff, reminding her that 
the silver spoons in the sideboard drawer were not to 
be taken into use. William agreed to take the note, 
because he wanted to be there when Miss Cliff received 
it, in order to give what comfort he could, should its 
brusqueness cause that gentle soul any alarm. And, 
as things turned out, he was glad that he was there. 
Miss Cliff turned pale with anxiety as she read. | 

“Oh, dear!’ she said. “Yes, I remember she did 
mention the spoons. I haven’t used them. I’ve not 
even noticed them in the drawer, as a matter of fact, 
but of course they must be there.”’ | 

She scurried to the sideboard drawer, was called 
upstairs by an imperious summons from the bed- 
ridden aunt, scurried down again when she found that 
the bedridden aunt didn’t want anything, and began 
a feverish and prolonged search for the spoons in the 
sideboard drawer, her face growing paler and paler as 
the search failed to reveal them. 

“They must be here!” she cried desperately, 


turning over tablecloths and doilies and table-mats 
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and table-centres and the usual odds and ends that 
mysteriously congregate in such drawers. | 

“William, they aren’t here!”’ she said wildly. 

William joined in the search. Tablecloths, table- 
mats, table-napkins, table-centres, cascaded on to the 
floor as he burrowed among them like a terrier after a 
rat. But even this chaotic hunt failed to reveal the 
spoons. Together they searched through the side- 
board cupboard and in every nook and cranny in the 
dining-room, The spoons were not there. Miss Cliff 
was almost in tears. 

“What shall I do, William?” she said. “It’s 
terrible. I’ve never even seen them, but she hasn’t 
got them, so they must be somewhere here.”’ 

But they weren’t anywhere there, and finally Miss 
Cliff sat down to write a distraught note to Mrs. 
Nichol, begging her to make quite sure that she 
hadn’t taken the spoons with her. William carried 
the note to Mrs. Nichol. Mrs. Nichol looked grim as 
she read it. 

“What appalling carelessness!’”’ she said, with a 
disagreeable sniff. “Well, if she can’t find them, she 
must just pay for them, that’s all, and she won’t find 
that very cheap.”’ 

She conveyed this information to Miss Cliff in a 
terse note, over which Miss Cliff wept. 

“William, I simply don’t know how I can find the 
money to pay for them if they’ve really lost. They’l 
be terribly expensive. Heirlooms are, you know.” 

William searched indefatigably in the greenhouse 
and toolshed (he had a theory that all lost property 
finally turns up in such places), but without result. 


The news spread through the village, and the village _ 
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constable came to visit Mrs. Nichol’s house in hopes of 
finding proofs of a burglary. He had longed for a 
burglary ever since he joined the force, but so far had 
met with nothing more exciting than two motorists 
who had failed to produce a driving licence, both of 
whom duly produced it the next day. A thorough 
examination of the premises assured him that there 
had been no burglary from outside, and Miss Cliff's 
distress increased. 

“You see, William, I can’t help feeling that I’m 
under suspicion, as it were. It isn’t even as if I had 
a maid or a charwoman. If anyone’s taken them it 
must be me. I didn’t, of course, but I can’t help 
feeling that that’s what people must be thinking. .. .” 

Poor little Miss Cliff spent all her time hunting for 
the silver spoons, except when she was flying up- and 
downstairs at the bidding of the querulous aunt. She 
was too anxious even to eat and was growing visibly 
thinner. 

Therefore William was very glad of the diversion of 
the Persian boy. | 

The Persian boy was a real flesh-and-blood Persian 
boy who was in England on a visit and was coming to 
spend a day at the Vicarage, because the Vicar knew 
a man who knew a man who knew a man who had 
met the boy’s father in Persia. The Vicar happened 
to meet Miss Cliff in the village on the day on which 
he had heard the boy was coming, and Miss Cliff asked 
him to bring the boy to tea. He said that he himself 
had to attend a meeting in Hadley that day, but that 
the boy could come to tea with her alone. At this 
Miss Cliff so much excited that she almost forgot 
the silver spoons and began to take an interest in her 
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food once more, even complaining to the local butcher 
about a tough piece of steak (the butcher had been 
presuming on the silver spoons and the querulous 
aunt). Her pleasure was not in any way lessened 
when she heard that Mrs. Nichol had also asked the 
Persian boy to tea, but that the Vicar had said he was 
only being there for one day and had already accepted 
Miss Cliff’s invitation. Mrs. Nichol was annoyed and 
went about muttering of silver spoons and some 
people’s inadequate domestic arrangements. But Miss 
Cliff had regained her old cheerfulness. She asked 
William to come to tea to help entertain the Persian 
boy, and she consulted him in detail about the tea 
itself. On his advice she ordered largely of dough- 
nuts and iced cakes and cream buns and chocolate 
biscuits. She made a jelly and a trifle. She spent 
much time arranging the room as she thought a 
Persian boy would like it. 

“I’m afraid the carpet’s Axminster, William, dear,’ 
she said. “I hope it won’t annoy him. Of course, a 
Persian one would have been nicer. Do you think 
he'll sit on the floor, William? Ought the tea-table 
to face the east? I believe that’s an Oriental custom. 
If he doesn’t sit on the floor, I wonder if he’ll object to 
a leather chair? Or is that Hindoos?”’ 

In the end she arranged several cushions on the floor, 
in case the Persian boy wished to sit there, and a 
basket-chair facing the east at the tea-table, in case he 
didn’t. 

The fact that Mrs. Nichol, who had tried unsuccess- 
fully to get the Persian boy to tea at her home and 
who had been so very disagreeable about the silver 
spoons, would be able to watch his arrival at Miss 
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Cliff's from her drawing-room window, added consider- 
ably to her pleasure though she tried conscientiously 
not to let it. Miss Cliff wasn’t worrying about the 
silver spoons at all now. She was far too much 
excited about the Persian boy. She meant to worry 
extra hard afterwards to make up. ... 

She was so much excited the night before the tea- 
party that she hardly slept at all. As she lay awake 
brilliant ideas occurred to her—such as procuring a 
Persian flag and hanging it out of the window or getting 
a gramophone record of the Persian national anthem 
and borrowing a gramophone for the afternoon to play 
it on—all of which seemed less inspired in the cold light 
of day. 

She spent the morning making jellies and trifles and 
scones and sponge-cakes and a mixture of bananas, 
strawberry jam and cream that William strongly 
recommended. 

She had asked William to come early and so William, 
interpreting the word “early” in a fairly wide sense, 
set out from home, cleaned and brushed and spruced, 
soon after two o’clock. Conventional hours of social 
intercourse meant little to William. 

Near Miss Cliff’s gate he met the Vicar hurrying 
along and looking at his watch, like the White Rabbit. 
He hailed William as soon as he saw him. 

“William, my boy, will you do something for me?”’ 

William murmured a guarded acquiescence. 

“Will you go to Miss Cliff's for me and give her a 
message? I’m afraid I shall miss the "bus into Hadley 
if I call on her myself, and I’ve got a very important 
meeting. I thought it was earlier than it is. My 
clock must be slow. Will you tell her that I’m very 
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sorry but I’m afraid that Hassan won’t be able to 
come to tea this afternoon. He’s had to go back 
directly after lunch. It seems that his friends had 
made other arrangements for him for the afternoon. 
I didn’t realise that. Please convey my apologies to 





ak 


>, * 


“WILLIAM, MY BOY, WILL YOU GO TO MISS CLIFF’S FOR ME 
AND GIVE HER A MESSAGE ?”’ 
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Miss Cliff for the unfortunate misunderstanding and 
tell her how very sorry I am. I only hope that she 
made no special preparations.” 

With that he hurried on in the direction of the "bus 
terminus. William stood motionless, considering this 
piece of news. “Hoped she’d made no special 
preparations” indeed! She’d been doing nothing else 
for days. She’d thought of nothing else for days. 
The Persian boy had bounded her whole horizon, 
ousting even the silver spoons. This stroke of fate 
seemed so cruel as to be almost incredible. He 
imagined the bitterness of her disappointment, the 
ruthlessness with which the silver spoons would return 
to dominate her horizon once more. From exaltation 
her spirits would drop to the very depth of depression. 
And—Mrs. Nichol, noting the non-arrival of the 
Persian boy from behind her window curtains, would 
crow triumphantly over her neighbour. It was the 
last consideration that finally decided William. A 
plan formed itself quickly in his mind. He walked 
briskly up the little garden path and knocked on the 
door. Miss Cliff opened it. She looked somewhat 
surprised to see him at this hour but stood aside to let 
him enter, smiling a welcome. 

“I’m so glad to see you, William,” she began, but 
William interrupted her. 

“T’ye jus’ come to say that I’m very sorry that I 
can’t come to tea, but my mother wants me to help her 
this afternoon. She’s not feeling well an’ cook’s goin’ 
out an’ the housemaid’s in bed an’ my mother wants 
me to stay in to answer the door an ’suchlike. She 
tol’ me to tell you she was very sorry.” 

Miss Cliff’s face fell. 
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“T’m so sorry, William. I shall miss you so much, 
but I quite understand. Of course you must stay and 
help your mother.” 

“An’,” said William, his face becoming quite 
expressionless, “I met the Vicar jus’ outside. He tol’ 
me to tell you that that boy’ll be here about four, but 
that he’ll have to wear his native costume—veil an’ 
suchlike, He has to wear it when he goes out to tea 
always. He promised his mother.” 

Miss Cliff looked slightly taken aback. 

“Oh, dear! I hadn’t realised that. A veil, did you 
say, William?” 

“Yes, same as what boys wear in Persia,” said 
William. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Miss Cliff vaguely. “T 
hadn’t quite realised. . .”’ 

“He’s promised his mother to wear it whenever he 
goes out to tea.” 

“Of course he must, then, dear. I quite understand, 
By the way, I was taking for granted... I suppose 
he does speak English, doesn’t he?” 

William shook his head. 

“Not much,” he said. “ Jus’ a little, but not much. 
An’ he’s very shy. He often doesn’t speak at all when 
he goes out to tea.”” He felt that he must prepare for 
all contingencies. ‘“‘Sometimes he jus’ speaks a little 
an’ sometimes he doesn’t speak at all. He doesn’t 
know much English, but he does jus’ know one or two 
words. An’ he can understand English when people 
speak it to him.” He felt that he was showing a 
suspicious familiarity with the guest’s habits and 
added hastily: “Least, that’s what I heard the Vicar 
say.” 
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“I do wish you were coming, dear, but you're quite 
right to stay and help your mother. I'll tell you all 
about it to-morrow. And you must come to tea 
to-morrow and finish up the trifle and jelly and the 
cakes he doesn’t eat.” 

“Thanks,” said William, and added: “He eats 
quite a lot. Least, that’s what I heard the Vicar 
say.” 

“Perhaps you'll find time to pop in this evening, 
dear, and hear all about it... .” 

“Ves,” said William thoughtfully. “Yes, perhaps 
I might. Thanks very much. Well, p’raps I'd better 
be gettin’ home now to help my mother.” 

He went home quickly and set to work at once on 
his simple preparations. Fortunately, his sister Ethel 
was out for the day, and so he could rummage undis- 
turbed among her possessions. An embroidered shawl 
was draped about his person. Over his head and 
face he hung a large crépe de Chine square, securing it 
by a round embroidery frame that fitted his head like 
a crown. Thus garbed, his figure, though small, 
looked fairly impressive. He could only just see 
through the crépe de Chine square, and this necessitated 
a slow and dignified gait that suited the impressiveness 
of his appearance. He managed to escape from his 
own home without being seen, made his way in the 
shadows of the hedge to the Vicarage gate, then 
walked from the Vicarage gate to Miss Cliff's house, 
followed by one or two small children who thought 
that he had come from a neighbouring circus. 

He saw Mrs. Nichol watching him from her window 
as he opened Miss Cliff’s gate, saw her look of jealous 
fury as her eyes took in his stately and ornate figure 
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and felt that the whole adventure was already a glorious 
success. Miss Cliff received him with a beaming smile 
of welcome and conducted him into the drawing-room, 
waving one hand questioningly to the cushions on the 
floor and the other to the chair facing the east. 
William, with a courteous bow, took the chair facing 
the east. 

“This is such a pleasure, my dear boy,”’ said Miss 
Cliff as she fluttered excitedly about him. “Such a 
pleasure. I’ve been looking forward to it for so long. 
I had asked another boy to meet you, a very dear little 
friend of mine. Such a nice boy. I’m sure you'd 
have liked him, So kind and helpful and companion- 
able.” William smirked self-consciously behind his 
veil. “But he had to stay at home fo help his mother 
this afternoon. I’m sure you’ll understand. I’m 
sure you'd have done the same in his place, wouldn’t 
you?” 

William made a little assenting sound under the veil. 

“ You can understand English, dear boy, I hear, but 
not speak it very well?” 

William made another little assenting sound behind 
his veil. 

“Well, dear boy, I don’t want you to bother to talk 
to me because I know how difficult it is trying to talk 
in an unfamiliar language. I went to Germany once 
and found it almost impossible to make myself under- 
stood, though I had learnt German at school. As an 
extra. With a man teacher who had excellent 
qualifications and had spent several months in Heidel- 
berg. But the fact remains that I found the language 
an insuperable difficulty, and it quite spoilt my enjoy- 
ment of the holiday. So don’t try to talk to me, dear 
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boy. Just enjoy your tea. You'll please me far more 
by making a good tea than if you talked the most 
beautiful English in the world.”’ 

She laughed at her little joke, and William chuckled 
dutifully behind his veil. 

“That’s right, dear. So nice to hear you laugh. 
Now how about a little jelly and whipped cream to 
begin with?”’ 

William made a sound expressive of assent and set 
to work with zest. He managed remarkably well, 
holding his veil clear of his face with one hand and 
conducting food to his mouth with the other. Jelly, 
trifle, cream buns, iced cakes, chocolate biscuits, all 
disappeared under the veil like magic. At intervals 
he made little sounds expressive of appreciation and 
gratitude. Miss Cliff was delighted. After tea she 
took him round the garden, watched with tense jealousy 
by Mrs. Nichol from behind her window curtains. 
Then she led him back into the drawing-room, where 
the piéce de résistance of the entertainment took place. 
She had, after all, managed to borrow a gramophone, 
and she had also borrowed a record of “In a Persian 
Market.” She beamed with delight as she put it on. 

“There, dear boy!’ she said, “That takes you to 
your dear home far away beyond the seas, doesn’t it? 7 

William listened to it, making appreciative sounds 
at intervals. The whole thing had gone off better 
than he had dared to hope. It was now time to end it. 
He rose, pointed to the clock, which stood at half-past 
five, and made little deprecating sounds as of someone 
compelled reluctantly to take his departure. While 
he was thus engaged, there was a knock at the front 
door, and Miss Cliff hastened to it, to admit Miss 
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Milton, a middle-aged lady with whom William lived 
in a state of perpetual enmity, owing to the fact that 
William’s dog, Jumble, was in the habit of chasing her 
obese and cherished Pom and that she rightly suspected 
William of being an accessory before, during, and after 
the fact. 

Miss Cliff introduced William to her proudly as 
“ Hassan.”’ 

“This is Miss Milton, Hassan. And this, Miss 
Milton, is Hassan, the little Persian boy.” 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Milton, looking at William. 
“TI met him at the Vicarage this morning. He wasn’t 
dressed like that then, though. He was wearing an 
ordinary suit.” 

“This is his national costume,” explained Miss 
Cliff. “I think it’s so charming, don’t you?” 

“Y-yes,’’ agreed Miss Milton doubtfully. 

“He has to wear it when he goes out to tea. He 
promised his mother.”” She smiled fondly at the 
veiled figure. “ He can’t talk English, you know.” 

“I know,” said Miss Milton. “At least, not fluently. 
But he talks French beautifully. He and I had quite 
a long conversation in French at the Vicarage to-day, 
n’est-ce pas, Hassan?” 

She proceeded to pour out a flood of fluent French 
upon the unhappy William, at the end of which she 
obviously asked him some question and waited for the 
answer, William was seized with a sudden violent 
paroxysm of coughing. He had perfected this art by 
long practice for use in tight corners in school and had 
acquired a hollow “churchyard”’ ring that was harrow- 


ing in the extreme. The two ladies gazed at him in 


concern. 
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“What a dreadful cough!’’ said Miss Milton. 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Cliff anxiously. “I hope he 
didn’t take cold in the garden. He hasn’t coughed at 
all before. It’s come on quite suddenly.” — 

“They do sometimes,” said Miss Milton, and added 
in a sinister tone of voice: “Sounds lungy to me.”’ 

She then addressed to William in French what was 
evidently an enquiry about his health. This brought 
on a fresh spasm more heartrending than the last. 

Miss Cliff began to pat him on the back in a way 
that endangered his somewhat precarious headgear. 
Miss Milton said: ‘Water, quick!’’ and William, 
suspecting that it might be difficult to drink water at 
such close quarters without revealing his features, 
hastily recovered from the cough and instead began to 
gasp for breath in a manner that obviously precluded 
speech. It was at this point that there came another 
knock at the front door. William welcomed the 
diversion till he heard the Vicar’s voice in the hall. 

“I’m so sorry that Hassan couldn’t come, Miss 
Cliff. You got my message, didn’t you? He had 
to go back directly after lunch. He was most dis- 
appointed.” 

“B-b-b-but he’s here,” stammered Miss Cliff. 
“ He’s in the drawing-room.”’ 

“Impossible,” said the Vicar, flinging open the door. 

William felt that there was no time to be lost. He 
leapt through the open window, knocking over an 
occasional table and two chairs. His shawl fell from 
him. His head-dress caught on a bush just outside 
the window. Hassan vanished, and the figure of 
William Brown was seen in full flight towards the gate. 

He crept round miserably to Miss Cliff’s later in the 
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evening to apologise. To his surprise Miss Cliff was 
beaming with smiles. She received him with every 
manifestation of delight and gratitude. 

“Oh, William,” she said, “of course it was naughty 
of you, but I know you only did it to save me dis- 
appointment, and—oh, the most wonderful thing has 
happened, and it would never have happened if it 
hadn’t been for you.” 

From the somewhat incoherent story that followed, 
_ William gathered that the table he had overturned in 
his headlong flight from the room was a small antique 
table that contained a secret drawer in which Mrs. 
Nichol kept the few pieces of good jewellery that she 
possessed, Before she left her house she had added 
the silver spoons to the collection, and then had 
completely forgotten having done so. The fall had 
loosened the secret spring, and a diamond brooch, 
some rings, a gold bracelet, and the silver spoons had 
rolled out over the floor. Miss Cliff had sent the spoons 
round to Mrs. Nichol with a letter from which she could 
not keep a certain note of triumph and reproach. 

Mrs. Nichol had come round herself to apologise. 
She had grovelled uncompromisingly. Miss Cliff had 
been very sweet and forgiving and had enjoyed every 
minute of it. 

“So I don’t mind a bit about Hassan, dear. I 
understand why you did it, and I’m grateful to you. 
And now, dear, I’m sure youre hungry. Let’s finish 
up Hassan’s tea.” 


CHAPTER X 
WILLIAM AND THE MONSTER 


4 ELL, you see,” said Ginger, “this monster’s 
in this lake, and no one can catch it.” 

“TI bet I’d jolly well catch it if I was there,” said 
William. 

“Oh, you can do everything, can’t you?” retorted 
Ginger. 

“T can do pretty nearly everything,” admitted 
William modestly. “I bet I could catch a monster, 
anyway.’ 

“Well, catch one, then,” challenged Ginger. 

“There aren’t any round here,” said William, ‘and 
I haven’t enough money to go to this Loch place or 
I bet I’d catch it all right.” 

“How do you know there aren’t any round here?” 
said Ginger. - ‘No one knew this monster was in this 
Loch place till someone jus’ happened to see it, an’ it 
must have been there for years an’ years, ever since it 
was born, an’ it’s a prehistoric monster, so it must have 
‘been there for ever. I bet there’s prehistoric monsters 
in the ponds round here, but no one’s jus’ happened 
to see them. ‘They live right down at the bottom, 
an’ they prob’ly jus’ come up to have a look 
every hundred years or so an’ that’s why no one 
sees them.” : 
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“T bet I’d see one all right,’”’ boasted William, ‘an’ 
I'd jolly well catch it as soon as I did see it, too.” 

“All right, why don’t you?”’ 

“You jolly well wait an’ I will.” 

This conversation had been started by a discussion 
on the Loch Ness monster (still well to the fore in the 
news) that Ginger had overheard at breakfast time. 
Ginger had been only mildly interested, but it had 
inspired in William’s bosom an insatiable desire to 
capture a prehistoric monster. This desire was 
increased by hearing that a circus proprietor had offered 
a fabulous sum for the monster, alive or dead. “‘I’d 
be able to buy a decent air-gun then,” said William to 
himself as he subjected all the local farm ponds to a 
close inspection. These inspections were not encourag- 
ing. Even William’s fertile imagination could not 
conceive that a pond on whose surface ducks and 
geese swam unmolested in large numbers, and in whose 
deepest places cows stood and ruminated at thei 
leisure, could conceal a prehistoric monster, | 

“Stands to reason it’d have et ’em all up years 
ago,’ said William to himself sadly, as he stood con- 
templating these scenes of rural peace. 

Though baffled, however, he did not give up hope. 
Having made up his mind that a prehistoric monster 
was lurking somewhere in the neighbourhood, he 
decided to give himself no rest till he had found it. 
Moreover, it would wipe out the ignominy of his own 
recent capture as an underground savage, the memory 
of which still affronted his sense of dignity.. He 
searched the streams (for, after all, he thought, there 
might have been small prehistoric monsters as well as 
big ones), and the ponds, and the river—all in vain. 
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He discovered a lizard and had a wild idea of feeding 
it up till it had attained the proportions of the con- 
ventional prehistoric monster, but though he tried all 
the fattening foods he could think of, including 
porridge, butter, milk, and cod liver oil, the lizard 
languished so obviously that at last he took pity on 
it and returned it to its native element. It was at 
this point, when he had almost given up hope, that he 
remembered the lake in the grounds of the Hall. It 
was large and deep and gloomy and neglected, over- 
hung by trees and spanned by a decrepit stone bridge. 
As soon as William’s thoughts turned to it, he made 
his way there at once. It happened to be dusk. The 
shadows of the trees lay black over the water at the 
further bank. The wind ruffled the surface, moving 
one particular black shadow to and fro—and then 
William knew beyond a shadow of doubt that he had 
seen a prehistoric monster. 

He assembled his Outlaws the next day and told 
them of his momentous discovery. 

“T’ve seen it,” he said impressively. “I’ve seen it 
as plain as what I see you now. It was a great black 
thing movin’ on the top of the water. I bet it had jus’ 
come up to breathe. Prob’ly it only comes up to 
breathe once in a hundred years, and I jus’ happened to 
be there this hundred years it came up. Well, now 
we know it’s there we’ve gotter get it.”’ 

_ The others agreed enthusiastically, then proceeded 
to discuss ways and means. Henry had a new fishing- 
~ net that he thought might prove useful. 

“It’s a ninepenny one,” he said. “It ought to be 
jolly strong.” 

William was rather doubtful about this. 
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“It looked a jolly big prehistoric monster,” he said. 

Douglas’s suggestion of fishing for it with worms was 
received with derision. 

“Worms!’’ jeered William. “Ever heard of a 
prehistoric monster eating worms?” 

“Well, what do they eat then?” 

“P’raps they used to eat prehistoric worms in 
prehistoric days, but they wouldn’t eat modern 
worms,” 

“Worms ave prehistoric,” said Henry, who was 
disconcertingly well informed. “I read about it in 
a book. Once everything was worms. There was 
nothing but worms. We were all worms.” 

“Oh, shut up talking nonsense!’”’ said William 
impatiently. “I bet you were a worm all right, but 
I jolly well wasn’t.” 

“If-Henry’s a prehistoric worm let’s fish with him,” 
suggested Ginger. “Let’s tie him to the end of a 
string an’ 

Henry actively resented this mockery and the 
discussion ended as usual in a free fight. When it was 
over the Outlaws agreed to accompany William to the 
lake that evening to look for the prehistoric monster. 

* ok a * * 

Again the wind ruffled the black shadows on the 
further shore of the lake, and the Outlaws, their 
imaginations inflamed by William’s description, de- 
clared that they saw the prehistoric monster quite 
plainly. Ginger even said that he had seen its horns; 
Douglas distinctly perceived a tail: and Henry, now 
the authority upon prehistoric life, said that he had 
caught a glimpse of the webbed feed that were common 
to all its kind. 
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“There!”? said William triumphantly. “Din’t I 
tell you!” 

“Crumbs!” said Ginger. “It was a prehistoric 
monster all right. An’ if it’s come up two nights 
runnin’ it can’t be the sort that only comes up once 
a hundred years. Prob’ly it’s a sort that comes up 
every night, so it’ll be easier to catch than the other 


sort.”’ 





‘“THERE!”’ SAID WILLIAM TRIUMPHANTLY. “DIN’T I TELB 
you!” ; 
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The question, of course, was what to do next. 
Ginger suggested dragging the lake with a large net, 
but as the Outlaws did not possess a large net this was 
hardly practicable. Douglas suggested leaving some 
tempting food on the shore and capturing the monster 
when it came out to eat it, but the drawback to that 
scheme was that none of them knew what food tempts 
a prehistoric monster. Henry suggested emptying the 
lake and thus exposing the monster to capture, but 
he had no advice to offer as to the best means of doing 
this. On the whole William’s advice seemed the best. 
It was to watch patiently on the bank for the pre- 
historic monster, to get to know its habits, to accustom 
it to their presence, and gradually to make friends 
with it. 

“ An’ then we’ll sell it to this circus man,’”’ added 
Ginger. 

But William was doubtful about this. The idea of 
leading a tamed prehistoric monster about with him 
appealed strongly to his sense of the dramatic. Also, 
he felt that it would tremendously increase his prestige 
among his contemporaries, “P’raps we’ll hire it out 
to him for a month or so jus’ sometimes,” he said, 
“but I votes we don’t acshully give it him.” 

“Well, it’s gotter belong to all of us,” stipulated 
Ginger. . 

‘All right,”’ conceded William generously. “I saw 
it first, but you can all join at it.”’ 

“Well, we'll all have helped to catch it,” pointed 
out Ginger, and went on: “ Where’ll we keep it ?”’ 

“In the ole barn,” said William. “We'll put some 
straw in for its bed an’ mend the places in the roof 
where the rain comes in, an’ get food for it—-whatever 
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sort of food we find it likes—an’ I bet it’ll be jolly 
comfortable. It can always sleep there an’ belong to 
us each in turn.” 

“How long’ll it belong to each of us?’’ demanded 
Douglas. 

William suggested a fortnight, Ginger a week, and > 
Henry a day, and they spent the rest of the morning 
animatedly discussing the question. 

In the morning they met again and decided to begin 
at once on the capture of their new pet. The lake was 
generally deserted, as it stood at the back of the Hall, 
and the tennis courts and lawn and other amenities 
were at the front. This morning, however, to their 
surprise and dismay, the Outlaws, making their way 
unobtrusively to the lake from the road by way of 
a hedge and shrubbery, found the bridge occupied. 
Robert. was there, leaning over the parapet and next 
him a picturesque maiden in a fetching spring outfit. 

Robert confronted the four Outlaws sternly. William 
carried a rope (it was the family clothes-line borrowed 
from the wash-house) with which to secure the monster 
and lead it to the old barn; Henry, despite the mockery 
of the others, had brought his fishing-net; Douglas 
carried a packet of ants’ eggs, a mutton bone, and half 
a pound of lights, so that the monster might have a 
wide choice of tempting food; and Ginger carried a 
stick in order to stun the monster should he prove too 
fierce. William had objected to the stick. 

“Look here!’”’ he had said indignantly. “It’s 
goin’ to belong to me the first week, an’ I’m jolly well 
not goin’ to have you knockin’ it about.” 

“I’m not goin’ to hurt it,” Ginger assured him. 
“T’ll only give it a little knock on the head jus’ to 
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stun it if it starts actin’ savage. It’ll soon come round 
again.” 

Thus armed, they stood on the bridge, confronted by 
an indignant Robert. The picturesque maiden in the 
fetching spring outfit was staying at the Hall, and 
Robert, having early formed an attachment to her, was 
a frequent visitor there. She had strained her foot 
slightly at tennis yesterday and had been ordered not to 
walk or play games to-day, and so, being of a romantic 
turn of mind, she had chosen to have her deck-chair 
put on the bridge that spanned the gloomy lake. 
Robert had constituted himself her escort. He had 
been making good headway and was just on the point 
of telling her that she was the only girl he had ever 
loved when this wretched kid and his gang turned up. 

“What are you doing here?”’ he said sternly. 

“Nothin’,’”’ said William promptly. “What are 
your” 

“Mind your own dsdaaere? snapped Robert. 
“T’ve been invited here for one thing, and you haven’t. 
You've no right here at all. You’re trespassing. Go 
away at once.’ 

Robert’s voice and attitude were so threatening 
that the Outlaws reluctantly withdrew. 

“Cheek!”’ said William indignantly. “Carryin’ on as 
if the place belonged to him. Who does he think he is, 
anyway? Well, we’ll jus’ have to wait till he’s gone 
an’ then go back an’ have a good look for this monster.” 

Meantime Melissa turned her limpid eyes upon 
Robert and said: 

“What horrid little boys!” 

“Yes, aren’t they?” agreed Robert. 

Melissa, as it happened, had never met William 
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before, For a moment Robert felt glad of this, then 
honesty compelled him to make some sort of recognition 
of the relationship. 

“One of them,” he said casually, “is a kind of 
connection of mine.”’ 

“Oh, well,”’ she said sympathetically, ‘one simply 
can’t help one’s relations. I know some quite nice 
people that have some simply awful relations... . 
Let’s forget about them and go on talking about—— 
What were we talking about ?”’ 

“You,” said Robert simply. 

“Oh, yes. You were saying that you'd never met 
anyone before with hair the colour of mine.... Do 
go on about it.” 

But somehow Robert couldn’t go on about it. 
Melissa was still the only girl he had ever loved, but 
somehow the spell was broken. He was sure that 
William and his Outlaws had not really taken their 
dismissal as meekly as they had appeared to do. He 
had an uneasy suspicion that they were even now 
watching him from the bushes by the lake and a still 
more uneasy suspicion that they were planning some 
way of ousting him from the spot where they had 
obviously meant to spend the morning. 

“It’s a bit chilly here, don’t you think?” he said 
casually. ‘Shall we go somewhere else?” 

She turned her violet-blue eyes upon him reproach- 
fully. 

“But I thought you agreed with me that it’s the 
most romantic spot in the grounds. I thought that 
that showed what a lot we had in common.” 

“Er—yes, but I just thought it was a bit chilly, 
perhaps.” 
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“‘Are you feeling cold?” 

“Er—no. Not exactly. But I thought you might 
like to go somewhere else.” 

“If you're tired of staying here with me,” said 
Melissa coldly, “why don’t you say so straight out and 
have done with it?” 





“WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE?” ROBERT DEMANDED. 
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“I’m not,’ affirmed Robert, crimson with earnest- 
ness. “Indeed I’m not. You know I’m not. Of 
course I’m not. I—I—I—— You know what you 
mean to me. It was you I was thinking of. I'd so 
hate you to get cold.”’ 

“You seemed to change so suddenly,” said Melissa 
still unappeased. “Talking about my hair one minute 
and the next trying to get away from me.” 

“T’m not trying to get away from you,” pleaded the 
unhappy Robert. “You know what you mean to me. 
You must know what you mean to me.”’ 
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“ NOTHIN’!’? SAID WILLIAM PROMPTLY. ‘WHAT ARE YOU?” 
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“How must I know what I mean to you?” snapped 
Melissa, “All I know is that you’re talking about my 
hair one minute and the next minute you're practically 
telling me that you’ve had enough of me and never 
want to see me again. I mean, just when I thought 
we'd got a lot in common with us both liking this 
beautiful romantic spot, you show me we haven’t by 
wanting to go away from it.”’ 

Robert worked very hard for the next half-hour, 
and by the end of it he had partially appeased the 
lady and got back to the colour of her hair. 

Meantime the Outlaws were holding a meeting in the 
old barn. 

“It was jolly rotten luck them being there when no 
one’s ever been there any other time I’ve been,” 
William was saying, “but we'll jus’ have to go there 
this afternoon instead. They won’t be there this 
afternoon as well as this morning.” 

But, to the disgust of the Outlaws, they were. Melissa 
had had her chair brought out again on to the bridge. 

“T am like that,” she éxplained to Robert. “I 
love beauty. I know some people think it odd in me, 
but I do love beauty. I’m’ going to stay here and 
enjoy the beauty of this wonderful view all afternoon, | 
but if it’s too cold for you, Robert, please don’t stay 
with me.” 

Again Robert affirmed his utter devotion. 

“T’d rather freeze to death than miss a minute of 
being with you. I mean, I’m perfectly warm. I 
never feel the cold. I agree with you that it’s the 
most beautiful view I’ve ever seen.”’ 

As he spoke he scanned the bushes round the lake 
for a glimpse of the Outlaws. 
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The sort of spot where I’d love to die,” said Melissa 
romantically. ‘“ Wouldn’t you?”’ 

“Er—yes,”’ said Robert with qualified enthusiasm. 

“Do you know,” went on Melissa, “it’s an odd 
thing, but I’ve always believed I’m psychic. I am, 
of course, much more sensitive to beauty than most 
people, and perhaps that’s why.” 

Robert agreed rather absently that it might be. A 
movement in the bushes had arrested his attention, 
but he came to the conclusion that it was only a breeze. 

Melissa lowered her voice impressively. 

“Do you know, I felt as soon as I saw this place that 
there was something psychic about it, and there zs. I 
found out just before lunch.... You aren’t psychic, 
are you, Robert?”’ 

“No,” said Robert absently. 

“What a pity! I somehow thought we had so 
much more in common at first than we're turning out 
to have.” 

“Er—yes, I am psychic,’’ Robert hastily informed 
her, but his eyes were, still anxiously scanning the 
banks of the lake in a of any lurking boys they 
might conceal. ; 

“You felt that this lake was psychic as soon aS you 
saw it, didn’t you?” Melissa was saying. “Or didn’t 
your” 

“ Er—yes,’’ said Robert, wishing that Melissa would 
let him return to the more congenial subject of her 
personal attractions. 

“Well, listen,” she went on. “One of the maids 
told me this just before lunch. She said the bridge 
was haunted and that one night in the year—I’ve 
forgotten which—if you look out of that window just 
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an hour after sunset, you see a man in a cloak and a 
broad-brimmed hat—a period costume, you know— 
crossing the bridge, and just when he gets to the 
middle he lifts his hat off and you see the face of 
the man you're going to marry. Isn’t it terribly 
romantic ?”’ 

A sudden idea came into Robert’s head. He 
certainly hadn’t been making very good headway 
with Melissa to-day, thanks to those wretched boys. 
And he possessed a long cloak and broad-brimmed 
hat that he was going to wear in some theatricals next 
month. He could prove to her once and for all that 
Fate had destined them for each other. She was, 
after all, the only girl he had ever really loved. 

“TI know,” he said. “I’ve heard that, too. And, 
curiously enough, to-night’s the night when it’s 
supposed to happen.” 

She was as thrilled by the news as he could have 
desired. 

“Not really!”’ she gasped. 

“Yes,” he said, and added: “TI don’t really believe 
in it, of course, but I’ve heard the story and I know 
that to-night’s the night it’s supposed to happen.”’ 

She turned her violet-blue eyes upon him. 

“T shall be at the window,” she said slowly and 
impressively, “and if there’s anything to see I shall 
see it.” 

After that she let him lead the conversation back to 
the never-palling subject of her personal charms. 

The fact that Robert and Melissa still held the 
bridge Horatius-like all through the afternoon dismayed 
but by no means defeated the Outlaws. 

“Well, they can’t sit there all through the night,” 
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said William. ‘Stands to reason they can’t. We'll 
wait till it’s too late for them to sit there any longer 
an’ then we’ll go out an’ catch this monster. We'll 
have to think of a name to call it when we’ve got it 
tame.” 

They proceeded to suggest names. Ginger sug- 
gested Prince, which was the name of his aunt’s dog; 
Douglas suggested Nelson as combining the ideas of 
the heroic and the maritime; Henry suggested Monny 
as short for monster; and William modestly suggested 
calling it William, after himself. The discussion waxed 
loud and long, and the matter was still undecided 
when the Outlaws had to return home for tea. 

“Well, we'll never mind its name jus’ for the 
present,” said William. “We can fix that up all 
right when we’ve caught it. The first thing is to catch 
it an’ I votes we don’t go down to catch it till it’s 
quite dark an’ we can be sure that no one’ll be messin’ 
about interfering with us. ’Sides, 1 dare say it comes 
out after dark to have a look round without anyone 
seein’ it, so it’ll be easier to catch.” 

Meantime Robert was taking the conspiratorial hat 
and cloak from their bandbox. There was no doubt 
that the hat was too large and the cloak too long. 
They had been lent to him by a man who was con- 
siderably bigger than Robert at every point. Still— 
he decided that if he held up the cloak, and put the 
hat well back on his head, it would be all right. For- 
tunately the hat was secured by an elastic under his 
chin and so there was no danger of its blowing off. 

He waited till exactly an hour after sunset, then 
started out for the Hall. He made his way through 
the grounds, then slowly, impressively, began to walk 
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over the bridge. It was a moonless, starless night, so 
moonless and starless, in fact, that Robert could not 
help suspecting that the slow impressiveness of his 
march might be completely wasted. He didn’t see 
how anyone could possibly see him from the house 
however hard they tried. He’d somehow imagined 
the thing happening in bright moonlight. It was just 
his luck, of course. Things never did seem to turn 
out the way he wanted them. Suddenly an idea 
occurred to him. 

The parapet of the bridge was broad and flat. It 
would be quite easy to walk along it, and surely she 
would see him coming along the parapet, outlined 
boldly against the sky. He would stand impressively 
in the middle, take off his hat and surely, surely she 
would recognise him. He might even give a little 
cough, so that she could recognise his voice. He 
leapt lightly upon the parapet and began to walk 
along it. He imagined her watching him outlined 
blackly against the sky. Ina way, of course, it was 
more impressive than moonlight.... He came to the 
middle, raised a hand to take off his hat, tripped over 
his cloak, overbalanced, clawed the air wildly for a 
few seconds, then fell with a splash into the lake below. 
He struck out and, hampered though he was by both 
hat and cloak, began to swim towards the shore. 

It was at this point that the Outlaws arrived on the 
scene, William carrying the rope, Henry the fishing- 
net, Douglas the assortment of tempting food, and 
Ginger the stick. They had crept very cautiously 
through the bushes to the edge of the lake. And then 
they all gasped. For there, before their eyes, a great 
black creature was floundering in the water. Immedi- 
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ately they all plunged in to pull it out. Robert’s 
soaked hat completely hid his face, his cloak clung 
tightly to his body and he certainly presented the 
appearance of some strange seal-like monster sporting 
in the waves. Set upon by the four Outlaws, he 
allowed himself to be dragged unresisting to the shore. 
He had swallowed so much water that he wasn’t sure 
whether he was drowned or not. He couldn't see or 
speak or hear. He only knew that strange things were 
happening to him. He was being pulled and pushed 
about in a very queer way. Perhaps it was a storm 
and the waves rising. Anyway, he was too much 
exhausted to do anything. If he was drowned, of 
course, he was drowned, and it wasn’t any good worry- 
ing about it. He hoped that she’d know that he’d 
died for her, but probably she wouldn’t. It would be 
just his luck if she didn’t. He couldn’t do anything 
now but surrender himself to Fate. He was probably 
in heaven or hell by now. He was quite sure he 
was drowned. Triumphantly the Outlaws pulled and 
pushed their catch ashore. William hastily tied the 
rope round its neck and they all began to pull it along. 

“Come on, Prince!’’ admonished Ginger. 

“Good old Nelson!’’ cried Douglas. 

“Hi, Monny boy!” shouted Henry. 

“William! William! William!” called William, 
hoping to impress his name on it by frequent repetition. 

Robert, confused by the babel, past speech or under- 
standing and almost past movement, still managed to 
make an effort to ease the strain of being pulled along 
by assisting with his hands. 

“It’s walkin’,” cried William excitedly. 

“It’s got webbed feet same as I said,” said Henry. 
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By this time Robert had no doubt that he had been 
drowned. He had been drowned and was in hell, 
being dragged along by a large number of small but 
ferocious demons. Scenes from Dante flashed into 
his mind. He wondered what further tortures were 
in store for him. Then one of the demons spoke. 

“Tsay!” it said. “It’s a jolly fine monster.” 

There was something familiar about that voice that 
penetrated even to Robert’s water-logged faculties. 
He started back with a jerk that upset his captors’ 
balance. Then he raised the flap of the hat that the 
Outlaws had taken to be some sort of prehistoric face. 

“Gosh!”’ said the nearest demon. “It’s Robert!” 

“Good Lord!” said the monster. “It’s William!” 

Further explanations were impossible, for a window 
just above their heads was thrown up and Melissa’s 
silvery voice called out hysterically: ‘‘ What on earth’s 
happened ?”’ 

Robert tried to explain, but he had swallowed so 
much water that he could only gurgle. | 

‘““What’s happened ?”’ said Melissa again. 

Robert turned to the Outlaws, but they had suddenly 
and mysteriously vanished. Again he gurgled, a 
gurgle that was explanatory, reassuring, ardent, 
expressive of suffering bravely endured but devoid of 
actual words. Melissa leaned out of the window 
and stared through the darkness. 

“You're wet,’ she said. “ You’re terribly wet.” 

“ G-g-g-g-g-g-g-——””_ gurgled Robert through 
chattering teeth. | 

“You must go home and get dry,’ continued 
Melissa. 

““ G-g-g-g-g-g-g-g——”” gurgled Robert. 
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He turned and went home as quickly as he could, 
slipped upstairs unnoticed, had a hot bath and, dry 
and once more endowed with the power of speech, 
came downstairs and entered the drawing-room. 

“Where’s William?” he said. 

He had a score to settle with William and he meant 
to lose no time doing it. 

“In bed and asleep, dear,” said his mother. “He 
came home and said he felt so tired that he was going 
to bed at once. And he fell asleep immediately, 
because I went in to see. I’ve never known him fall 
asleep so quickly. I hope he’s not sickening for 
anything.” 

“He’s going to get something whether he’s sickening 
for it or not,’ said Robert grimly, and went up to 
William’s room. But William was sound asleep. 
His eyes, in fact, were screwed up tightly with the 
soundness of his sleep. Objurgations, appeals, com- 
mands, failed alike to rouse him, and, as it is obviously 
unsportsmanlike to attack a sleeping child, Robert 
was obliged to leave him with his lust for vengeance 
unslaked. | 

“All right,’ was his parting shot. “You wait till 
to-morrow morning, that’s all.” 

But next morning William was not at breakfast. 

“Where’s William?” said Robert again grimly. 

“He’s gone out,” said Mrs. Brown. “He got up 
early and had an early breakfast. He said that it 
seemed such a nice day that it seemed a pity to waste 
any of it. I’m so glad to see him forming habits of 
early rising like this. It’s so good for him.” 

William was at that moment with his Outlaws in the 
old barn. 
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“Well, I’m just about sick of prehistoric monsters,” 
he was saying. ‘I feel I never want to see another as 
long as I live. Getting all wet like that and half 
killing ourselves catching it, all for nothing. They 
can stay in their ponds for the rest of their lives for 
all 1 care—all of them.”’ 

The others agreed. 

“Silly time for him to go swimming, anyway,” 
commented Ginger. ‘All dressed up in hats an’ 
things! I think he’s mad.” 

“TI know he is,” said William with conviction. 
“T’ve often told my mother so, but she won’t believe 
me. ... Goin’ swimmin’ after dark all dressed up 
like that! An’ then carryin’ on so mad ’cause we 
pulled him out when it was us had a right to be mad 
with him turning out not to be a monster. He'd 
have half killed me last night if I’d not been asleep. 

. Don’t let’s talk about him. Or monsters. I’m 
sick of them both. Let’s go’n’ play Red Indians.”’ 

Meantime Robert was walking slowly aud dejectedly 
down the road to the Hall. He didn’t know what he 
was going to say to Melissa. He didn’t know what 
Melissa was going to say to him. She’d seen him last 
night being ignominiously hauled out of the water 
- and dragged along the ground by four small boys at 
the end of a rope. Desperately he tried to think of 
some simple explanation of the scene but could think 
of none. 

She was waiting for him on the bridge. 

“My foot’s much better now,” she said. “I think 
I’ll be able to go for a walk to-day ... but I wanted 
to meet you here because—well, you know, don’t 
you?” 
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“Er—yes,” said Robert, wondering if he could 
possibly explain last night’s scene by saying that he 
was walking in his sleep. 

“Because it was here that I saw you perform that 
heroic deed,” she went on. “Oh, Robert, I feel so 
proud of you!” 

He blinked, speechless. 

“Yes, Robert, it was dark but not too dark for me 
- to see what happened. I came to the window just in 
time to see you leap on to the parapet and dive in to 
rescue those boys, and, Robert, when I saw you 
bringing them all four safely to land, exhausted as 


you were, I—— Oh, I felt so proud of you.... I 
was so afraid you’d take cold that I didn’t keep you 
talking last night, but——- Oh, Robert, I felt so 


proud of you. It was so heroic. Now, do tell me all 
about it.” 

Robert had hastily assumed an expression of bashful 
heroism. 

“Oh, well,” he said with a modest little laugh, 
‘you evidently saw all there was to be seen, and 
there’s really nothing else to tell you.” 


CHAPTER XI 
A PRESENT FROM WILLIAM 


= HE part about Christmas I don’t like,” said 
Ginger, ‘“‘is having so many relations round. I 
never did care much for relations.” 

“Aunts are the worst,” said William with a sigh. 
“Always making such a fuss about nothin’ at all, jus’ 
*cause you make a quiet noise on a trumpet or somethin’ 
like that. We had one last year that said my mouth 
organ went right through her head. Stands to reason 
it couldn’t’ve done. I s’pose she’d got a solid head 
same as everyone else. Then a pea out of my catapult 
hit her once by mistake an’ she said it had given her 
a nervous breakdown. She was jolly awful. Thank 
goodness we aren’t having any this year. They asked 
the same aunt again an’ she said that if I was going to 
be at home she’d rather not come, thank you. An’ I 
jolly well feel the same way about her.”’ 

“We're having one,” said Ginger gloomily. “A 
sort of cousin.” 

“Cousins aren’t as bad as aunts,” said William. 

“This one will be. She’s a sort of a second cousin 
an’ she’s older than my mother. An’ she’s bringing 
a cat.” 

“T had one that brought a cat once,”’ said William 
gloomily. “It wasanawfulcat. It got mad whenever 
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you tried to teach it tricks. An’ she got mad whenever 
you looked at it. I tried to get it to make friends with 
Jumble jus’ out of kindness ’cause I wanted it to have 
a friend, an’ she told my mother I’d been setting my 
dog on it. Jumble had only jus’ bitt’n a bit of its fur 
off jus’ playin’ with it, an’ she set up such a fuss 
you’d have thought I’d murdered it. Aunts are 
jolly bad, anyway, but the ones that have cats are 
the worst.”’ 

“It’s goin’ to be a rotten Christmas for me,”’ said 
Ginger. “I’ve not got any money to buy people 
Christmas presents with.” 

“Nor have I,” said Henry. 

“Nor have I,”’ said Douglas. 

‘““T’ve not had any money for so long,’’ said William 
pathetically, “that I’ve almost forgotten what it feels 
like to have money.”’ 

“They say it’s the thought that matters, not the 
akshul present,’ said Ginger, “but I’ve noticed that 
they’re jolly sniffy when you give ’em the thought an’ 
not the akshul present.”’ 

“ An’ they say that they’d rather you took a little 
trouble makin’ them things than jus’ buyin’ them, an’ 
when you do they start makin’ an awful fuss. I made 
a jolly nice plant pot for a Christmas present once out 
of an old hat of Ethel’s, only it turned out it wasn’t 
an’ old hat, an’ everyone was mad with me. Every 
time I’ve ever tried to make anything for anyone it’s 
only made them mad with me, so I’m jolly well not 
goin’ to do it any more. Funny how we never seem 
to have any money at Christmas! An’ no one ever 
gives us any for presents, only ties an’ books an’ 
pencil boxes an’ things like that.”’ 
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“T’d like to be able to give my mother somethin’ 
nice,’ said Ginger wistfully. 

The others agreed. They all would have liked to 
be able to give their mothers something nice. ... 

“TI bet mine would give me a bit of money for it if 
I asked her,”’ said Douglas, “but it doesn’t seem right 
gettin’ the money from the person you want to buy the 
present for.”’ 

The others agreed. It certainly didn’t seem right. 

“Next year I’m jolly well goin’ to start savin’ up 
for presents weeks an’ weeks before Christmas.” 

The others agreed. They agreed every year.... 

“It’s Guy Fawkes day that throws it all wrong.” 
said Henry bitterly. ‘You use up all the money 
you've got an’ all the money you're goin’ to have for 
weeks on fireworks, an’ then you’ve got to pay for all 
the windows an’ things that get broke by the fireworks, 
an’ by the time Christmas comes you’ve no money at 
all. I think that there ought to be a lor puttin’ Guy 
Fawkes day in the middle of summer, then it’d give 
you time to get over it an’ have a bit of money by 
Christmas.” 

They agreed. They agreed every year.... 

“What about this sort of cousin that’s comin’ to 
you for Christmas?’’ said William hopefully to Ginger. 
‘“P’raps she’ll give us a tip or somethin’.”’ 

‘No, she won't,” said Ginger. “She hasn’t got 
any money. She’s poor. She’s a sort of housekeeper 
to someone. She went to keep house for an ole uncle 
what was supposed to be rich an’ then when he died it 
turned out that he hadn’t any money, an’ so she had 
to go out to work.” 

They considered this picture without enthusiasm. 
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“YM SO GLAD TO MEET GINGER’S FRIENDS,” SHE SAID. 
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““Doesn’t sound as if she’d be much use,” said 
William finally. ‘‘ We shall jus’ have to think of some 
way.” 

Ginger’s mother’s second cousin arrived that even- 
ing, and Ginger met the Outlaws after supper to report. 

“I s’pose she’s awful,” they said morosely. 

“N-no,”’ said Ginger, “she’s not bad. Come round 
an’ have a look at her to-morrow.” 

They arrived the next day to inspect her and found 
her small and thin and grey-haired and eager. 

“I’m so glad to meet Ginger’s friends,” she said. 
“I’ve got some sweets for you all in my bag.” 

She was shy and deprecating and quite unlike any 
elderly female relative they had ever met. They 
liked her at once. 

“And I must show you my cat,’ she went on. “He 
belonged to my Uncle Josiah when I used to keep 
house for him, and when he died my uncle had him 
stuffed and left him to me in his will.” 

Their interest rose when they heard that the cat was | 
not a real cat. William was interested in stuffed 
animals. He had once tried without much success to 
stuff a dead rat. | 

She took them up to her bedroom and showed them 
a stuffed cat that sat on the chair by her bed. It was 
a large sleek-looking animal, with glass eyes that seemed 
to hold a sinister gleam. 

“Poor puss!”’ said Miss Carrol, putting her hand 
upon the sleek black head. “My uncle was bed- 
ridden and puss used to sit by his bedside, looking 
at him for hours. They seemed to be talking to 
each other, and my uncle would chuckle and puss 
always seemed to chuckle back. I didn’t really like 
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poor puss, I’m afraid. There seemed to be something 
so uncanny about him. Pluto, my uncle called him. 
Such a heathenish name! Then he died, and my 
uncle had him stuffed and put on the chair by his bed, 
and no one else ever had to sit on that chair. He still 
used to chuckle at him, and puss still seemed to 
chuckle back. And then he left puss to me in his will, 
and so I’ve had him ever since. I try to set as much 
store by him as uncle did, because I feel it’s all I can 
do for his memory. It seems silly to bring him away 
with me, but somehow, when I think how uncle 
couldn’t bear him out of his sight, I don’t feel it right 
to leave him alone at home for Christmas, poor puss, 
and I’ve got quite fond of him now, in a way.” 

The stuffed cat fascinated the Outlaws. They liked 
to go up to Miss Carrol’s bedroom and look at it and 
hear stories about Miss Carrol’s Uncle Josiah. He 
seemed to have been a queer old man with a distorted, 
sardonic sense of humour. He loved to play unpleas- 
ant tricks on his niece—to set her looking for things in 
places where he knew they could not be found, to rouse 
her from her sleep by groans of simulated agony, to 
summon her up the steep narrow stairs time after time 
for no other purpose than to send her down again, to 
hide her thimble or needlework beneath his pillow and 
watch her hunting for them, to pull her hair or tweak 
her nose as she bent over him to straighten his pillow. 
He had not been a pleasant old man.... 

“But, still,’ she excused him with her gentle smile, 
“it amused him, and it didn’t do me any harm. | 
was very sorry for him, and I’ve always tried to keep 
puss nice as he’d have liked him, with moth powder 
and a good brushing every day and so on.” 
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The Outlaws took her round the village and showed 
her their favourite haunts. They had her to tea in 
the old barn, making the tea and toast themselves 
over a fire of sticks. Both tea and toast had a peculiar 
flavour, but Miss Carrol said they were delicious. 
They confided their ambitions to her—Ginger’s to be 
an engine-driver, Henry’s an acrobat, Douglas’s a 
gangster, and William’s a world potentate. She 
confided her ambition to them—which was to own a 
small cottage in the country. They even found the 
ideal cottage for her—Honeysuckle Cottage, a little 
cottage covered with honeysuckle just outside the 
village, which happened to be To Let. In imagination 
they helped her to furnish and equip it. 

Attracted by her shy friendliness, they told her 
about the presents they would like to give their 
mothers but couldn’t afford to. With her help they 
chose a new travelling-clock for Ginger’s mother, a 
silk scarf for William’s, a cut-glass scent spray for 
Henry’s, and a new leather hand-bag for Douglas’s. 
They felt strangely comforted and exhilarated by the 
process. 

“ Now I’m going to rest in my cottage till supper 
time,’ she said, “and you must go and hide your 
presents carefully away so that your mothers can’t 
find them.”’ : 

They had. never met any grown-up before who 
entered so perfectly into the spirit of a game. 

It was the next day that the idea occurred to 
William of introducing Jumble to Pluto. 

“I mean, jus’ hold him up an’ see what Jumble’ll 
make of him. I don’t mean let Jumble touch him or 
anything like that, but jus’ see if Jumble thinks he’s 
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real. Let’s go an’ ask her if we can. I bet she’ll let 
us.’”’ 

They went up to Miss Carrol’s bedroom, but Miss 
Carrol was not there. Pluto, however, was there, 
sitting on the chair by the bed and wearing his usual 
leer. After a slight hesitation they entered and stood. 
round the chair, gazing at him. 

“I bet she wouldn’t mind us jus’ takin’ him down 
an’ holdin’ him up for Jumble to see,” said William 
at last. “It cun’t possibly do any harm. We won't 
let Jumble touch him or anything like that.” 

The others agreed, and, slipping Pluto beneath his 
coat, William led the way down to the back garden, 
where Jumble awaited them. They stood in an 
expectant crowd, while William slowly drew Pluto 
from his hiding-place. Jumble cocked his head on 
one side and wagged his tail. 

“He likes it,” said William. Very cautiously he 
lowered Pluto towards Jumble. Jumble stood up on 
his hind legs and smelled his new acquaintance with 
every evidence of friendliness, still wagging his tail. 

“He does like it,’’ said William. “Let’s let him 
make friends with it properly. I bet she’d be jolly 
pleased to find that Jumble’d made friends with it. 
She likes Jumble.”’ 

He set Pluto upon the grass and stood back to 
watch the obvious friendliness of Jumble’s deepen 
into an abiding affection. Jumble approached, still 
wagging his tail ingratiatingly, then suddenly met the 
baleful stare of the sinister green eyes. It seemed to 
madden him. He sprang at the leering Pluto and 
seized him savagely by the neck. The Outlaws leapt 
to the rescue, but Jumble ran into the bushes with his 
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victim, shaking and chewing him as he ran, ignoring 
William’s threats and entreaties. 

At last, realising that William was gaining on him, 
and feeling that the green insolent stare was now 
fully avenged, he dropped Pluto and ran off into the 
woods where he spent the rest of the day, for he knew 
by experience that William’s anger never lasted for 
more than a few hours. 

The Outlaws gathered round Pluto, examining him 
with increasing dismay. For Jumble had chewed and 
mauled the black neck till the head fell over limply 
on to one side and the green eyes seemed to gaze 
upward in helpless bewilderment. The Outlaws set to 
work at once, but all their efforts failed to restore the 
head to its old uprightness. They tried string and 
wire, even secotine and glue, but without success. 
The head continued to loll limply sideways, the once 
sleek and glossy fur of the neck was chewed and 
mauled, sticky with secotine, damp with William’s 
efforts to wash off traces of the crime. After an hour 
of hard work on the Outlaws’ part, even William, the 
optimist, had to admit that Pluto looked worse than 
when they had begun. 

“‘She’ll be mad,”’ he said apprehensively. 

“In a way I hope she will be,” said Ginger. “It'll 
be worse if she’s not mad than if she is.” 

They broke the news to her very gently, standing 
before her in an abashed row and bringing out Pluto 
at the end of their recital from beneath William’s coat. 
She went pale with horror when she saw him. 

“Oh, dear!’ she said. “But, of course, it’s not 
your fault, dear children, so you mustn't worry about 
it.” 
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It was, as Ginger had said, worse than if she’d been 
mad. | 

The incident seemed to bring the Outlaws face to 
face with the stern realities of life. They had spoilt 
Miss Carrol’s stuffed cat, her only and much prized 
possession, they had not any Christmas presents for 
their mothers, they had not any money to buy Christ- 
mas presents for their mothers. The travelling-clock,, | 
the silk scarf, the cut-glass scent spray, and leather 
hand-bag, existed only in their imaginations. Depres- 
sion swept overthem, They became irritable, accusing 
each other of being responsible for their state of 
insolvency and the tragedy of Pluto. 

“Tf you hadn’t spent all that five shillings your aunt 
gave you for your birthday...” 

“T like that. You spent as much of it as I did, 
anyway. What about that half-crown that man that 
came to tea with Ethel gave you?” 

“Well, din’ you all come to the fireworks I bought 
with that ?’’ 

“Yes, an’ nearly got my brains blown out with you 
not knowin’ how to set ’em off.”’ 

“’Scuse me, I did know how to set ’em off. It was 
the one I made myself that went off a bit too hard. 
I’d put a bit too much gunpowder in. An’, anyway, 
you've not got any brains to be blown out, so you 
needn’t worry about ¢hat.”’ 

“Oh, I haven’t, haven’t [?”’ 

“No, you haven’t.”’ 

“Well, let me tell you I’ve got a jolly sight more 
brains than you have.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?”’ 

“Yes, I have. An’, anyway, whose dog was it 
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went an’ chewed up her cat? Some people’s dogs 
don’t seem to have any sense.”’ 

“Oh, they don’t, don’t they?” 

“No, they don’t.” 

“Well, let me tell you Jumble’s a jolly fine dog. 
It was jolly brave of him.” 

“Oh, it was brave, was it?” 

“Yes, it was. He’d never seen a stuffed cat before, 
an’ it might’ve been a dangerous animal for all he 
knew. S'pose it’d been a lion jus’ goin’ to spring at 
you, an’ he’d gone for it like that an’ saved your life, 
I s’pose you'd have said he hadn’t any sense then. 
Huh!” 

“Well, it wasn’t a lion.”’ 

“T never said it was.” 

“Yes, you did.”’ 

“T didn’t.” 

“You did.” 

“T didn’t.” 

This conversation ran its course to the inevitable 
conclusion, and after the fight they all felt much more 
cheerful and separated for lunch on friendly terms. 
After lunch Ginger joined them in a state of obvious 
excitement. 

“I say!” he said. “Tve got a shilling. Someone 
was there to lunch an’ gave me a shilling. It’s a sort 
of start, anyway, isn’t it? Someone else might give 
us another shilling or something. Or, even if they 
don't, it’s threepence each. Wecan buy ’em somethin’ 
with threepence.”’ 

William gazed at the shilling thoughtfully. 

“Seems to me,” he said, “that we oughter get her a 
new stuffed cat ‘fore we buy anythin’ else.”’ 
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Their faces fell. 

“TI bet they cost more’n a shilling,” said Ginger, 
“an’, anyway, I don’t think you can buy ’em. I think 
you've got to get a dead ’un an’ have it stuffed.” 

“Well, I bet we can easy get a dead ’un,” said 
Douglas. “We got one out of the pond last time we 
were fishin’ an’ I ’spect it’s still there.”’ 
~“T don’t think she wants any ole stuffed cat,”’ said 
Henry. ‘She likes Pluto ’cause her uncle had it an’ 
left it to her. I don’t think she’s jus’ fond of any ole 
stuffed cat.”’ 

William’s face shone suddenly with the light of a 
great idea. 

“T know,” he said, “let’s stuff that ole Pluto for 
her again. I bet it’s quite easy. We'll stuff it so’s 
its head’ll stand up same as it used to. We'll find out 
if there’s any special sort of stuff for stuffin’ cats, an’ 
if there is we'll buy it with the shillin’. An’ p’raps 
we'll have a bit left over for presents for our mothers.,”’ 

They looked at him doubttfully. 

“I’ve gotter sort of idea,” said Ginger slowly, 
“that it’s a jolly difficult thing stuffin’ animals. I 
don’t b’lieve that jus’ anyone can do it.”’ 

“Course it isn’t difficult,’ said William. ‘Stands 
to reason it isn’t. You jus’ stuff stuff into their skins 
till they’re full of it same as they were when they were 
alive.” 

“Well, what about that rat you tried to stuff 
once?”’ 

“Well, it wasn’t a good rat. It cun’t have been a 
good rat even when it was alive. It wasn’t the right 
shape of arat. This is diffrent. Anyone can see it’s 
a good cat. We'll jus’ unstitch it an’ stuff it, so’s its 
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head stands up straight, an’ then stitch it up again an’ 
it’ll be a jolly nice surprise for her.”’ 

As usual William’s confidence was infectious, and 
the stuffing of Pluto became suddenly the simple 
process he described. 
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‘"WE’LL SAVE UP ALL OUR MONEY, AND HAVE IT DONE FOR 
YOU PROPERLY,’ SAID WILLIAM. 
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“Right!’’ said Ginger. ‘‘Let’s go’n’ ask her now.” 
“No, don’t let’s do that,” said William. ‘“It’d be 
much nicer for it to be a s’prise for her. She’d be 





MISS ,CAROL OPENED OUT THE OLD NEWSPAPER AND GAVE 
A GASP OF AMAZEMENT. 


jolly pleased comin’ in suddenly an’ finding him all 
stuffed fresh an’ his head standin’ up again like what 
it used to. It’d be much nicer to be a s’prise for her,” 
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“All right,’’ agreed Ginger. “She’s goin’ out to 
tea this afternoon. Let’s go’n’ do it while she’s out.” 

They hung about in the garden waiting till Miss 
Carrol had gone out, then they crept silently up to her 
room. Under William’s arm was a bundle of old 
newspapers and some straw that he had found in a 
packing-case. 

“This ought to be all right,’”’ he said optimistically. 
“T bet straw an’ paper’s what they use.”’ 

Pluto still sat on the chair by Miss Carrol’s bed, his 
head hanging dejectedly on to one side, his green eyes 
gleaming malevolently upward. 

“Now,” said William in a business-like fashion, 
“let’s start on it. Come on.” 

He sat down on the floor with Pluto on his knee and 
carefully examined him. 

‘“Here’s where it joins,” he said and, taking his pen- 
knife out of his pocket, began to hack away at the 
unfortunate Pluto’s coat. 

~“T’ve cut its skin a bit,” he said casually, “but I'll 
stitch it up all right at the end when I’m stitchin’ up 
the rest.” 

They watched him with eager if slightly apprehensive 
interest. William always embarked so light-heartedly 
upon adventures the end of which it was difficult to 
foresee. 

Having made a large hole, he proceeded to pull out 
some drab-coloured stuffing and finally some screwed- 
up newspaper. 

“There!’’ he said triumphantly. “I told you they 
used newspaper for stuffin’ animals. Stands to reason 
they do. Now I'll start puttin’ it back a bit tighter, 
so it’ll go right up its neck an’ make its head stand 
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up straight. I’ll use the stuffin” what was in it first 
an’ then fill up at-the end with stuff I’ve brought. I 
bet she’ll be jolly pleased.”’ 

The others felt less optimistic, but they murmured 
vague acquiescence. 

“It’s jolly easy,” went on William airily as he 
pushed newspaper and stuffing back into Pluto’s gaping 
void. “I bet I’ll set up as an animal stuffer when I’m 
grown up. You jus’ get a dead animal an’ take its 
inside out an’ stuff it up with newspaper an’ suchlike. 
I'll start with small animals like caterpillars an’ I'll go 
on till I’ve got to lions an’ then elephants. I bet I'll 
be the best elephant stuffer in the world by the time 
I’ve finished. You only need a bit more stuffin’ for 
an elephant than what you do for a caterpillar, that’s 
all. It’s jolly easy really.... There!”’ 

He set the re-stuffed Pluto upon the hearthrug. It 
lurched tipsily over on to one side. 

“T’ve not got it sittin’ quite straight yet,’ said 
William. ‘“I’ll try’n’ make it a bit flatter.”’ 

The others stared at Pluto in growing dismay. 

William had understated the case. Not only had 
he not got him sitting straight, but he was not straight 
anywhere. The head lolled even more limply than it 
had lolled before. The body was a sagging, shapeless 
mass. 

“He’s worse than he was,”’ said Ginger gloomily. 

William stepped back to consider his handiwork. 
Something of his confidence obviously deserted him. 

“Well,” he admitted thoughtfully, “he cert’nly 
looks a bit queer. I’d better doit again. I ’spect the 
old stuff’s a bit wore out. I’ll use my straw an’ 
newspaper.” 
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He took out the stuffing and set to work again. By 
the time he had finished the Outlaws’ expressions of 
dismay had deepened to horror. Pluto seemed to 
have lost all semblance to his former self. His head 
dangled limply, his paws dangled limply, his body 
was completely shapeless. Even the sinister leer 
seemed to have left his eyes. 

“It isn’t like anything,” said Ginger faintly. 

“It’s a bit like a tea-cosy,’”’ said Douglas. 

“Let’s say we’ve made it into a tea-cosy for her 
Christmas present,’”’ suggested Henry. 

“No, I'll have another shot,’’ said William in a 
rather small voice. Even William was dismayed by 
the results of his work. “ P’raps stuffin’s not reely so 
easy. P’raps it’s the sort of thing you’ve gotter learn. 
I wish now I'd practised a bit first an’ worked up to it 
gradual.” 

He took out the stuffing and examined Pluto’s skin 
critically. 

“T don’t think it was ever a very good shaped cat © 
even when it was alive,” he said. “I bet I could have 
stuffed a good shaped cat all right.” 

It was at this moment when William was sitting 
surrounded by newspaper, holding Pluto’s empty and 
bedraggled skin in his hand, that Miss Carrol entered 
her bedroom. Intent upon their task, the Outlaws 
had forgotten the time, and their hostess had now 
returned from her tea-party. She stood and gazed 
at the scene, open-eyed with amazement. William 
tried to explain, but his explanation lacked the con- 
fidence and volubility that usually characterised 
William’s explanations. 

“Well, you see,’’ he stammered, “we were doin’ it 
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as a sort of s’prise for you—stuffin’ this ole cat, so’s its 
head would stick up. It’s taken us a bit longer than 
we thought. Well, we’ve not quite finished yet ’s a 
matter of fact. I’m jus’ going to have another shot, 
I’m——” 

His voice died away, as, looking at Pluto, he faced 
complete and overwhelming failure. ‘‘ We'll save up 
all our money—when we get any’’—he went on, “an’ 
have it done for you by a proper stuffer,”’ 

Miss Carrol rose to the occasion. She looked 
distressed and unhappy—Pluto had been her daily 
companion and friend for so many years—but she 
showed no anger. She did not even try to improve 
the occasion by a homily on the sacredness of other 
people’s possessions. 

“It’s quite all right, children,” she said, “It was 
really very silly of me to take him about with me as I 
did. No, I don’t want him stuffed at all, and it’s quile 
all right. And you mustn’t worry about it, Now, 
let’s clear all the mess up, shall we? What a lot of 
newspaper !”’ 

“Yes,” explained William, “some of it’s what I 
brought to stuff it with, an’ some of it was in it before, 
The yellow ones are what were in it before.”’ 

Miss Carrol picked up the tight ball of ancient 
yellowed newspaper and opened it out. Then she 
gave a little gasp of amazement. For inside the 
tightly folded newspaper was a wad of notes—crinkled, 
crisp, hundred-pound notes—the whole of Uncle 
Josiah’s missing fortune. That had been his final 
trick on her—to leave it to her stuffed in the cat she 
had always disliked. 

x * 


* %* * 
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Miss Carrol, William, Ginger, Henry and Douglas, 
all tense with excitement, boarded the bus for Hadley. 

They were all going there on different business. 

Miss Carrol was going to see the house-agent about 
Honeysuckle Cottage. William was going to buy his 
mother a silk scarf. Ginger was going to buy his 
mother a travelling-clock. Henry was going to buy 
his mother a cut-glass scent spray. Douglas was 
going to buy his mother a leather hand-bag. 

It was going to be a jolly fine Christmas after all. 


THE END’ 
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